











SKETCH SCHEME OF PAINTED 


PANELS ALONG ONE SIDE WALL OF THE RED CROSS HALL. 


THE RED CROSS HALL. 
By MRS. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 


With Designs by WALTER CRANE. 


OME of us 
are fortunate 
enough to be 
able to look 
back on cer- 
tain days of 
our lives 
which wecan 
recall as per- 
fectly happy 
days. A cer- 
tain Sunday 
in Decem- 
ber, 1890, 

was such a red-letter day for me. !t 

was the day on which a scheme I had 

set my heart on had started in a visible 
form ; the day when the first record of the 

Heroic Deeds of the Poor was uncovered 

at the Red Cross Hall, Southwark. 

This Hall and the adjoining garden and 
well-built pretty cottages have, through 
Miss Octavia Hill’s splendid work and 
energy, been secured as places of recrea- 
tion and instruction for the five hundred 
families living in the great blocks of 
buildings opposite, and for all the inhabit- 
ants of the poor miserable courts in the 
immediate neighbourhood, who, before 
the garden was made, had not a blade of 
grass or a growing tree or shrub within 
reach to remind them of the face of nature, 
and what she was like before human 





beings had smothered her surface in 
Southwark with their own necessities. 
With the help of Lady Ducie, Lady Jane 
Dundas, the late Mr. Henry Cowper, the 
Kyrle Society, and others, Miss Octavia 
Hill has metamorphosed a desolate space, 
filled with the dééris of a paper manu- 
factory that had been burnt to the ground, 
into a garden well planted with shrubs 
and flowers, where there are winding 
paths, a pond spanned over by a bridge, 
a fountain, a band-stand, a _ covered 
playground for the children in wet 
weather to play in, roofed by a terrace 
where the more sedate visitors may sit 
and view the garden and what goes on in 
it, and listen to the band when it plays. 
From this garden, still on the site of the 
old burnt-down paper manufactory, you 
enter a spacious, well-built hall, where 
entertainments and lectures take place 
every week; where the cadet corps 
enrolled by Lord Wolseley in 1888 is 
drilled, and where gymnastic classes are 


given. Out of this hall again you pass 
into a men’s club and reading room. 


Along the side of the garden, bordering on 
White Cross Street, stand the pretty 
home-like cottages where the caretaker 
and others reside. This oasis of pleasant 
places was opened to the public by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in June, 1888. 
It was to the Hall we were directing our 


Nore.—The panels reproduced in the headpiece represent :—(1) An Explosion in a Mine, an accident 


related by Carlyle. 


steady while his arms are exposed to a dropping of melted lead. 
from attacking her school-children. 


117. 


June 1893. 


(2) Rescue from drowning by a youth. 


(3) Rescue from Fire: a man holding a ladder 
(4) A Sister of Mercy holding back a dog 


(5) The rescue of a boat’s crew from the rocks. 
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steps that Sunday afternoon in December, 
1890. On emerging from the under- 
ground railway station at the Mansion 
House we found the streets looking 
empty and spacious, as they do in the City 
on Sundays. The sky, too, that afternoon, 
seemed wide open ; large, clear spaces of 
blue reaching far away into a limitless 
vault, while rolling masses of luminous 
cloud floated freely in it. The river, as 
we crossed Southwark Bridge, looked 
fresh and crisp, the breeze catching its 
surface and fretting it into dancing wave- 
lets shining blue and white as sky and 
cloud passed over them. The City did 
not look such an ugly place after all! 
Everything seemed to be in tone with the 





THE RED CROSS HALL. 


in the Hall that Sunday afternoon had 
witnessed the real fire and the real 
heroism of Alice Ayres, when the little oil 
shop was burnt to the ground in April, 
1885. I talked to many who had watched 
the fire and who told me of incidents and 
details concerning it, which were new to 
me. All spoke of Alice Ayres as the 
central point of interest in the event. 
Mr. Walter Crane, to whom we owe the 
beautiful design recording her heroism, 
and Miss Octavia Hill, to whom the 
people of Southwark chiefly owe the Hall, 
were present. Music began and we all 
settled down to listen. Something very 
beautiful was played. I think it was by 
Haydn, and while listening we looked up 
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SKETCH SCHEME OF PAINTED PANELS 
FROM A ROUGH PEN-AND-INK 


ALONG ONE 


The panel representing Alice Ayres has 


happy feeling which the object of our 
expedition gave us. 

The Red Cross Hall is open every 
Sunday afternoon, and many inhabitants 
of Southwark collect there to spend a 
quiet hour or two. Newspapers and 
magazines lie on the tables to be read 
and to be looked at, while good music 
is played and sung, and listened to and 
enjoyed by those that way inclined. On 
this particular Sunday the first of Mr. 
Walter Crane's beautiful designs illustrat- 
ing deeds of heroism was uncovered and 
there was a larger gathering than usual 
to see it. Alice Ayres saving the lives of 
three children in a fire at the cost of her 
own life is the subject of this design. 
More than half of those who were present 


SIDE WALL OF THE RED CROSS HALL, (I5s¢ section.) 
SKETCH. 
been completed and placed in the Hall. 


at the beautiful design which so nobly 
illustrates the brave girl’s self-sacrifice :—a 
worthy record of a splendid deed ; and we 
all, I am sure, felt a very satisfying con- 
tentment as we realised the fact that the 
courage and heroism of Alice Ayres will 
ever find such a record and acknowledg- 
ment on the walls of the Red Cross Hall 
for so long as those walls shall stand— 


“ And thou in this shalt find thy monument.” 


On leaving the Hall I went round by 
Gravel Lane to find the exact spot which 
was the scene of the fire. Nothing had 
been touched or changed since the night 
in April, 1885, when the oil-shop had been 
burnt to the ground. A hoarding had 
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been placed round the heap of ruins, 
otherwise it was left as the flames had 
left it. Coming straight from the 
crowded, bright lighted hall, resounding 
with music and gay with flowers, and 
standing before it in the dark solitary 
stillness of that Sunday evening, the 
lonely squalid little ruin seemed to have 
something strangely pathetic about it; 
left, as it were, out in the cold like a 
neglected grave ; and yet the atmosphere 
about it still vibrating with memories 
which had been so vividly recalled that 
afternoon. The streets were very dark, 
but overhead the sky was clear and full 
of stars—those faithful but silent watchers 
over the ever-changing scenes on the 


record that such sacrifice and such cour- 
age are worthy of the best praise and the 
most lasting tribute we can offer them ; 
that it is the evidence of such qualities in 
the individuals of a nation which com- 
mands for it the respect and admiration of 
all nations for all time, whether shown by 
the heroic patience of a Gordon at Khar- 
toum or by the action of a poor girl in 
Gravel Lane. 

The really happiest moments in life 
come to us, I think, when the craving for 
the ideal which most of us more or less 
possess, is for those moments satisfied ; 
when, for instance, we feel that heroic 
aspirations are no longer things merely 
of the heart and imagination, but have 
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WALTER CRANC 


SKETCH SCHEME OF PAINTED PANELS ALONG ONE SIDE WALL OF THE RED CROSS HALL, (2nd section.) 
FROM A ROUGH PEN-AND-INK SKETCH. 
The panel representing Jamieson (the platelayer) has been completed and placed in the Hall, 


busy earth below! I tried to picture on 
the spot itself the exciting scene of the 
fire, recalled that day to the minds of 
many of the neighbours on seeing, for 
the first time, the record of the courage 
of its heroine in Mr. Walter Crane’s 
beautiful picture. The story spoke to me 
again as vividly as when I first read the 
account of it in the newspaper two morn- 
ings after the fire took place, nearly five 
years before. All one’s enthusiasm was 
kindled afresh, and added to it came a 
glowing sense of gratitude and satisfac- 
tion, in that there was this lasting record 
erected close bye to do honour to the 
glorious courage and self-sacrifice of Alice 
Ayres, and to remind all who saw this 


passed from theories and hopes into 
splendid action, and have become real 
and true facts. Then we seem indeed to 
awake to the full meaning of beauty in its 
highest sense, and we feel that thrill of 
enthusiasm and happiness which gives all 
life a more hopeful hue by our becoming 
conscious that human nature can, though 
alas, but rarely, be worthy of the image 
in which it was created. 

In the Zimes of September 1887, Mr. 
G. F. Watts wrote the following letter :-— 


“SIR, 

“ Among other ways of commemorating 
this fiftieth year of her Majesty’s reign, it would 
surely be of national interest to collect a com- 
plete record of the stories of heroism in every- 
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day life. The character of a nation as a people 
of great deeds is one, it appears to me, that 
should never be lost sight of. It must surely 
be a matter of regret when names worthy 
to be remembered and stories stimulating and 
instructive are allowed to be forgotten. The 
roll would be a long one, but I would cite as an 
example the name of Aiice Ayres, the maid-of- 
all-work! at an oilmonger’s in Gravel Lane, 
in April, 1885, who lost her life in saving those 
of her master’s children. The facts, in case 
your readers have forgotten them, were, shortly, 
these :—Roused by the cries of ‘ Fire’ and the 
heat of the 
fiercely ad- 
vancing 





flames, the 
girl is seen 
at the win- 


dow of an 
upper story, 
and the 
crowd, hold- 
ing up some 
clothes to 





break her 
fall, entreat 
her to jump 
down at 


once for her 
life. Instead, 
she goes 
back and 
reappears 
dragging a 
feather - bed 


after her, 
which with 
great diffi- 
culty she 


pushes 
through the 
window. The 
bed caught 
and stretched 
the girl is 
again at the 
window, a 
child of three 
in her arms, 
which with 
great care 
and skill 
she throws 
safely upon 
the mattress. 
Twice again, 
with still older children, she repeats the heroic 
feat. When her turn comes to jump, suffocated, 
ortoo exhausted by her efforts, she cannot save 
herself. She jumps, but too feebly, falls upon 
the pavement, and is carried insensible to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, where she dies. It is not 
too much to say that the history of her 
Majesty’s reign would gain a lustre were the 
nation to erect a monument, say, here in 


THE RED CROSS 


HALL. 


1 This was a mistake. Alice Ayres was the sister- 
in-law of the man whose children she saved, not the 
servant. 





FROM A DRAWING 
ARCHITECT OF THE HALL. 
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London, to record the names of these likely-to- 
be-forgotten heroes. I cannot but believe a 
general response would be made to such a 
suggestion, and intelligent consideration and 
artistic power might combine to make London 
richer by a work that is beautiful, and our nation 
richer by a record that is infinitely honourable. 
The material prosperity of a nation is not an 
abiding possession: the deeds of its people 
are. Yours faithfully, 


“G. F. Watts. 
“ Little Holland House, Kensington, W.” 





Later on 
in the same 
year Miss 
Octavia 
Hill, Lady 
Went- 
worth, Mr. 
Walter 
Crane, and 
the present 
writer de- 
cided they 
would pro- 
pose to the 
Kyrle So- 
ciety a 
scheme for 
decorating 





the Red 
Cross Hall 
with de- 
signs by 
Mr. Walter 
Crane, de- 
picting 


scenes of 
heroism 
hitherto un- 
recorded. 
Mr. Walter 
Crane, 
made a 
series of 
beautiful 
designs il- 
lustrating 
deeds of 
heroism in- 
terspersed by paintings of allegorical 
figures and by designs purely decora- 
tive. Though fully sympathising with 
the scheme, the Kyrle Society did not 
find itself in a position to give us any 
practical help, so it was resolved to carry 
it out without the aid of the Society. 
Through a letter in the Zimes of March 
3oth, 1888, our scheme was made 
known to the public, who responded to it 
with much practical sympathy. 


BY MR. E. HOOLE, THE 








THE RED CROSS HALL. 


Owing to Mr. Crane’s absence in 
America only one more of his beautiful 
designs has been added to the one com- 
memorating Alice Ayres’ heroism. Again 
on a Sunday afternoon in last December 
we gathered in the Red Cross Hall to see 
another representation of an heroic deed 
exhibited for the first time to the visitors 
of the Hall. The following 
is the description of the incident 
by Miss Frances Martin from 
Macmillan’s Magazine. It re- 
cords :— 


“In the summer of 1874 a number 
of navvies were at work upon the line 
of railway between Glasgow and Paisley. 
They stood back upon the approach of an 
express train which upon passing them would 
cross a lofty viaduct. The engine was 
in sight. One of the men, named Jamic- 
son, saw that a sleeper had started and that 
unless it was replaced the train would be 
wrecked—wrecked upon the viaduct. There 
was no time for words—the navvy made a sign 
to his nephew, also named Jamieson, and the 
two rushed forward. They fixed the sleeper, 
saved the train, and were left dead upon the 
line. The funeral was largely attended, 
especially by fellow-workmen, who had turned 
out to do honour to their comrades. ‘We laid 
them,’ writes the Rev. James Brown, of St. 
James’s Manse, Paisley, ‘in the same grave, in 
an old churchyard on a hillside that slopes down 
to the very edge of the railway. As the two 
biers were carried down the hill, the bearers 
being the friends and comrades of the dead, the 
trains were coming and going. No fitter 
resting-place could have been found. I thought 
of Tennyson’s lines on the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s funeral in the crypt of St. Paul’s :— 

“* Let the feet of those he wrought for, 
Let the tread of those he fought for, 
Echo round his bones for evermore.” 


‘I hope some day to get a simple stone set up 
that will be seen by passing travellers.’ ” 


Though nearly twenty years had 
passed since this deed of duty and self- 
sacrifice had taken place—though the 
Red Cross Hall in Southwark is many 
many miles from the grave of the heroes, 
and from the scene of their heroism—we 
felt in looking up at Mr. Crane’s design, 
so splendid in dramatic feeling and action, 
that time and space seemed to be bridged 
over, and that we were greeting the 
heroism of these heroes as if they were 
there present before us saving the lives 
of the train full of travellers at the risk of 
their own. We hope the simple stone is 
set up on the grave—but in Mr. Crane’s 
beautiful design exists more even than 
an incitement to go and do likewise ; it 
witnesses that human nature, even in 
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these cynical, materialistic days, can 
throb with enthusiasm as it realises the 
beauty of heroism and can make some 
effort to immortalise it in art. More 
designs remain to be added to the two 
which already decorate the Red Cross 
Hall, each recording an act as heroic and 
self-sacrificing as those of Alice Ayres and 
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the 
navvies 

near Pais- 
ley. It is 
indeed 
hoped that 
the same at 
practical 
sympathy 
which en- 
abled these to be completed will be con- 
tinued till the whole decoration of the 
Red Cross Hall shall be complete. Well 
might we call Miss Octavia Hill the gcod 
Squiress of the great village. Those. 
interested in the decoration of the 
hall intended for entertainments, lectures, 


STUDY FOR THE 


FIREMAN 
ALICE AYRES PANEL. 


IN THE 
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&c., feel that no place is more worthy or 
more appropriate in which to commemor- 
ate the heroic deeds of the poor than this 
hall, which has been a specially cared-for 
nursling of hers; nor could a second Mr. 
Walter Crane be found whose art would 
be worthier than his to record them. 

Such records as these do not only 
secure for thousands of.our poor neigh- 
bours at Southwark, art, not only first- 
rate of its kind, not only educational and 
inspiring in its motives, but art which 
will be a lasting testimony to the heroism 
of English men and English women, who, 
in forgetfulness of self-interest, have dis- 
played very typical English virtues— 
courage, fortitude, and an unquestioning 
sense of duty. Such a testimony, we 
might hope, may convince many of the 
poor men and women who will look 
at these pictures and read the stories 
below, and between the two, spell out, 
and become alive to the meaning and 
teaching in them, that those who brought 
that art to them, though leading different 
lives from theirs, and knowing, perhaps, 
little of the hardships and struggles for 
subsistence they have daily to endure, are 
not, however, entirely oblivious of the 
lessons which they are, or ought to be 
taught, by the lives of those who patiently 
endure such hardships, but who are very 
heroes in their readiness to sacrifice life 
to help and save those who are in danger 
and need. 

The more practical knowledge we 
acquire on the subject of the relation 
between the rich and the poor, the more 
distinctly shall we perceive that it is not 
poverty, dirt, and untidiness alone which 
bring about the worst kind of want of 
self-respect and the lowest depravity in 
human nature. It is a latent sense of 
injury in the minds of the poor. The 
poor, as a rule, are not envious, not un- 
grateful, and often show an endurance 
and patience which might well put to 
shame many among the highly educated 
classes ; but what nature, in any degree 
raised from the mere animal, could see, 
without a sense of injury, hundreds of 
people living within a very fewmiles of their 
misery in more than comfort, often in 
very unnecessary luxury, who are utterly 
callous as to whether their daily struggle 
for the bare necessaries of life is success- 
ful or not. It is the feeling that nobody 
cares for them that makes them care for 
nobody, and which has made many of the 
poor grasping and greedy, the clever 
among them using their brains for cunning 
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and imposture, rather than for doing the 
work they have to do as well as they 
can. 

The idea of memorialising the heroic 
deeds of the poor, carries us much further 
into the hearts of the poor than could any 
scheme for merely beautifying, however art- 
istically, any of their dwellings or public 
rooms. It expresses, not so much the 
desire to give something to the poor, and 
share with them the delights of art and 
culture, as the acknowledging, by com- 
memorating the heroism of their deeds, 
that we have got something from the 
poor which we can appreciate, and which 
we delight to honour. 

All of us, rich and poor, know that our 
truest friends are those who take us at our 
best. The best friends the poor have are 
those who take them at their best in the 
wisest way. Surely these are also their 
most just friends. If we really believe, 
as we pretend to believe, that the para- 
mount influence in the ruling of this 
world is a good influence and not an evil 
one, then surely it follows of necessity 
that good is in the nature of all things 
and all people if we seek for it. 
No one has ever worked successfully 
among the poor, or really come into true 
touch with them, who has not had a 
hearty respect and admiration for the 
beauty of those qualities which poverty 
more especially develops, who has not 
realised that what is really highest in 
human nature is found alike in the poor 
and the rich. To reach this common 
ground, and to realise when it is reached 
that condescension on the one hand, and 
servility on the other, must of necessity 
cease, is the sound state of things which 
alone can admit of mutual respect and 
true sympathy between the well-to-do 
classes and the poor. We know, as 
individuals, that the overcoming of envious 
and jealous feelings, the abstaining from 
the assertion of personal rights—the de- 
velopment, in fact, of large, generous 
feelings—must always tend to better and 
beautify the relations of one individual 
with another. It is the same in this class 
question between rich and poor. When 
the classes who have leisure and wealth 
seek out what is noble in the lives of the 
poor; when they show, not only a fair, 
but a generous appreciation ; still better, 
when they show an enthusiasm for virtues 
displayed by those who are accustomed 
to be considered as belonging to a lower 
class of society, such appreciation and 
sympathy awakens a heartier and a 








THE PLATELAYER JAMIESON’S HEROISM. 
FROM A PHO APH OF THE RECENTLY COMPLETED PANEL. 
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healthier gratitude than could be inspired 
by any amount of gifts. 

An heroic action should be ‘‘a thing 
of beauty and a joy for ever” toall, be 
the hero of it rich or poor, but it is only 
the well-to-do classes who have the 
leisure or the means to commemorate the 
records of heroism. Who is there in the 
overworked East End—or indeed West 
End population—who can in any form 
keep alive the record of the heroism of an 
Alice Ayres, however much they may 
admire it when they hear of it? A para- 
graph goes the round of the papers 
for the day, and may or may not excite 
comment. The travellers on the Under- 
ground, going and returning from their 
work, may observe to one another that 
‘*a woman seems to have behaved very 
well in that fire, and it cost her her life, 
poor thing,” and the story is forgotten. 
The romantic, picturesque element which 
clung about the daring of aGrace Darling 
is wanting in the surroundings of the 
grimy London heroes and heroines, or of 
the Paisley navvies. But is it not precisely 
because there is no dressing-up in a 
picturesque garb, nor any special glamour 
or beauty in the scene to inspire an artistic 
emotion, that the act becomes peculiarly 
pathetic and ennobling as an example? 
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Fulfilling duty at the risk of life in that 
simple, unquestioning way, asaninevitable 
consequence of having it to do, is perhaps 
the greatest quality in all acts of heroism. 
It is, of course, what ennobles the every- 
day life of all the best men and women in 
the world; but when it culminates in an 
action which lends itself to dramatic 
expression, then surely it is the time for 
art to claim a share in commemorating its 
worth, and to show that it can use such 
a record as a lever totry and raise the 
standard of good and excite admiration in 
many a nature which might otherwise 
remain unconscious and indifferent. 

We cannot all be heroes or heroines. 
We have not all the chance given us to 
know if we could or could not be: and 
probably had we the chance, though the 
spirit might be willing, we should find 
that the flesh might be too weak ; but all 
of us ought to recognise that acts of 
heroism are admirable; and, if our 
natures are not quite submerged in 
materialism, and are still, even in this 
sceptical and cynical, and comfort-loving 
nineteenth century, capable of feeling 
enthusiasm—we ought to recognise with 
such enthusiasm the value and beauty of 
such acts. 





























MAD MEDLICOTT. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


Illustrated by LESLIE WILLSON. 


HRISTINE 
RODEN 
met him 
first at her 
brother's, 
the well- 
known Pro- 
fessor of 
Political 
Economy. 

It was at 
an evening 
party, and 
Walter strolled up to her casually. 
“‘Chrissie,” he said in his precise way 
(he was all frigid culture), ‘‘I want to 
introduce you to my friend Mr. Medlicott 
andecal An old college friend. We were 
together at Oriel.” 

Christine looked up, and understood at 
a glance why her brother added those last 
words, in such a marked tone, as if by an 
after-thought. For when she raised her 
eyes and met the stranger’s keen scrutiny, 
she felt by instinct he needed some such 
guarantee of his position in society to 
guard against misapprehension. All the 
others in the room were in evening dress ; 
this man alone wore a rough grey home- 
spun coat, half open in front, and display- 
ing underneath a coarse flannel shirt, with 
a collar to match, and a plain silk twisted 
cord for necktie. He was tall and dark and 
thin, but in spite of his strange costume 
by no means ungentlemanly. Moreover, 
some nameless charm about his gentle face 
captivated Christine at first sight; 
especially when he bent down and, looking 
right through her, said in a sweetly 





melodious voice, ‘‘I’m a missionary in 
China, you know; I’m only just home for 
a very few weeks, beating up such recruits 
as I can for the mission. We're doing 
a great work over yonder in Tien-tsin. 
Not the treaty-port, of course; the up- 
country town in the Ho-nan Province.” 
He said it with the earnestness of 
profound conviction. A glorious yearning 
in his restless eye seemed to lift him above 
the common. There was something so 
sympathetic in his voice and smile that 
though Christine had never thought any- 
thing before either about missions or 
treaty-ports or China itself, she grew 
quite interested at once, and begged the 
electric stranger in the coarse grey suit to 
tell her all about the ‘‘ great work,” as 
if the Ho-nan Province had been always 
the one object in life she really cared for. 

It was certainly the only one that 
appealed to German Medlicott. In two 
minutes, the tall dark man was deep in it. 
To her own immense surprise, Christine 
found herself listening, open-mouthed, to 
minute details about the state of affairs in 
the Ho-nan mission, and absolutely en- 
grossed in the progress of the Word among 
the baser sort of Celestials. His rapid 
soul carried her away. She noticed from 
the very first that German Medlicott spoke 
of it all with fiery eagerness of belief: to 
him it was a clear postulate that the one 
object in life of every well-intentioned 
Englishman ought to be to save the teem- 
ing millions of China from the final fate 
of reprobation that awaitedthem. When 
Christine ventured timidly in a conven- 
tional way to suggest, at a pause in the 
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flowing torrent of his speech, that * other 
spheres of usefulness lay open nearer 
home,” and that ‘‘ perhaps our duty called 
us rather elsewhere,’ German Medlicott 
flashed forth into instant reply with some- 
thing very like burning scorn and indig- 
nation. ‘‘If your neighbour’s house were 
on fire, Miss Roden,” he cried, ‘‘ and the 
lives of men, women, and children en- 
dangered, would you stop at home and 
ask yourself in a collected way whether 
duty didn’t possibly call you elsewhere ? 
or would you not rather run out eagerly, 
anxious to save their lives—their poor 
perishable temporal bodies—and unable 
to rest in your bed in peace while you knew 
they were dying? And then to think it 
isn’t one house that is in danger, but a 
thousand households! a whole great 
nation! In danger, not of temporal flames 
and death, but of eternal torments! Oh, 
how can you hesitate ? how can you pause 
and temporise? Remember, these poor 
creatures’ souls will be required at your 
hands. What answer can you give on 
that solemn day if you have never even 
turned one finger to succour them ?” 

‘*But we can’t afl be missionaries,” 
Christine objected demurely. It was the 
conventional answer she had always 
heard given. 

German Medlicott smiled a bitter smile 
in reply. 

‘* That’s what they all tell me every 
day,” he answered, drawing back, and 
surveying her keenly. ‘‘Oh, what luke- 
warmness it indicates! The question is 
not, ‘Can we all be missionaries?’ but, 
‘Can we each of us be a missionary ?’ 
That’s the real point at issue.” He glanced 
down at his coarse clothes. ‘* You’ve 
no idea,” he went on simply, with per- 
suasive warmth, ‘‘ how little it costs one 
a year to be a teacher in China. If you 
push up country and live as the natives do, 
which should always be the aim of every 
earnest worker, you can get on very well 
upon an income of about forty or fifty 
pounds. Just think of that! Just think 
that so small a sum will enable one to 
take part in this grand work, to win 
countless souls, perhaps, as jewels in 
one’s crown to all eternity! And yet 
people stop away! And yet people buy 
and sell and traffic! And yet they prefer 
the fleshpots of their Egypt!” Words 
failed his earnestness. 

‘* But missions are often so unproduc- 
tive!” Christine objected, drawing him 
on. ‘*One hears so much of teachers 


who go on working for years and years 
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of toil and discouragement, with perhaps 
in the end a single convert!” 

‘‘And is a single soul so small a 
matter?” German Medlicott cried 
quickly. ‘‘Suppose it were your own! 
Ah, then, what a difference! No, no, 
Miss Roden; you may disguise it to 
yourself as much as you will, but in your 
heart of hearts you must feel yourself 
that the door laid open before you to-night 
is to save and aid the perishing multitudes 
of China. I am sent to you for that 
purpose. I say to you now, ‘Come over 
and help us.” Don’t scorn my appeal. 
Be with us! Be one of us!” 

As he spoke, Christine believed him. 
She couldn’t help believing him. Yet 
this was strange conversation for an 
evening party! She glanced around her 
uneasily. German Medlicott’s quick 
eyes noticed the glance and its meaning. 

‘*Ah, you are afraid of the world!” 
he went on. ‘‘ But what is the world to 
us? You must learn to despise it, if you 
would cast in your lot with those who 
have left it. I see you will! I see you 
waver! Your heart is touched. You 
know I speak the words of truth and 
earnestness. Let your own heart guide 
you! Come over and help us!” 

He uttered the words with such apostolic 
fervour that at the moment Christine was 
half minded to say Yes to him. But 
Walter had noted her timid glance round 
the room as much as the missionary, and 
came over to her rescue. A gentle smile 
played lambent on his thin lips. "Twas 
the pitying smile of politico-economical 
superiority. 

‘* Well, has Medlicott half converted 
you?” he asked with careless ease, as 
though to be converted were the merest 
trivial occurrence. ‘‘I ought to have 
told you, when I introduced you to him, 
that he’s a confirmed monomaniac on 
his own subject. His delusion is that it’s 
everybody’s clear duty to sell all he has, 
and go and be a missionary, in a woollen 
coat for choice, in China.” 

The enthusiast surveyed him up and 
down, returning his pity with compound 
interest. 

‘¢IT am no monomaniac ; I am not mad, 
most noble Festus,” he answered, with 
profound sincerity, ‘‘ but speak forth the 
words of truth and soberness. Would 
that not only thou, but also all that hear 
me this day, were both almost and al- 
together such as I am, except these 
bonds.” He touched his clothes as he 
spoke: and Christine knew he meant to 
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allude to his poverty. A glow of shame 
came over her. She had money of her 
own, and was in no such straits as the 
earnest missionary. What excuse could 


she give for not being even as he was ? 
But Walter interposed with a character- 

‘** My dear fellow,” he said, 

cut in a 


istic answer. 
stroking his chestnut beard, 
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**LET YOUR OWN HEART GUIDE you! 

HELP us!” 
point, philosopher-fashion; ‘*how can 
we all be missionaries? The thing’s 
economically a sheer impossibility. Even 
in order that your missions themselves 
should exist, we must have a sustaining 
and supporting body—hands that work at 
agriculture, and weaving, and _ house- 
building, to keep you going. We must 
have ships to carry you, printers to set 
up and pull off your books; corn and 
meat and wine to feed and stimulate you. 
At best, your order must play but an 


COME OVER AND 
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insignificant part in the whole fabric of a 
community. It must fall into its due 
place. The missionary can never under 
any circumstances be more than one 
in a hundred thousand of the popula- 
tion.” 
German Medlicott stared back at 
him with the look that says as plain 
as words, ‘‘Get thou behind me, 
Satan!” But he answered with a grave 
smile, ‘* Mere human reason mon- 
gering! What’s all your political 
mm economy to me, Roden, by the 
\ side of the direct and distinct 
AWS promises? Do you think 
\\ the Power that sent the 
ravens to Elijah with bread 
and flesh by the brook 
Cherith can’t provide for 
, our needs without your 
- Mill and your Fawcett ? 
\ Do you think the Grace that 
, multiplied the loaves and 
| fishes by the Sea of Galilee 
is not able still to keep the 
barrel of meal from wasting 
| and the cruise of oil from 
/ 


failing, in Tien-tsin as in 


Zarephath? O ye of little 
faith, I care less than no- 
thing for your earthly 
philosophy. Enough for 


me that I see my way clear! 
enough that I can some- 
times persuade others to 
follow it!” 
An unearthly glow over- 
spread his bronzed face as 
he spoke. Christine looked at 
her brother, and then at 
her new acquaintance. What 
a contrast between the clear- 
cut intellectual face of the one 


| and the devouring religious 
enthusiasm of the other! And 
yet, German Medlicott ap- 


pealed profoundly to something 
innate within her. She felt instinc- 
tively he was in some ways a 
higher type of human being than Walter. 
Intellectually inferior, perhaps, to the 
mocking economist; but morally and 
spiritually, oh, how infinitely superior ! 
Her brother drew her off to speak to 
some other friend. He was afraid to leave 
her there. The missionary’s eyes followed 
her across the room with regretful per- 
sistence. He felt in his heart that here 
at last he had really produced an im- 
pression. A little later in the evening, 
Walter spoke to her alone for a moment 








on the stairs. ‘*Don’t let Medlicott 
convert you, Chrissie,” he said, half 
laughing. ‘‘ He’s a wild enthusiast. A 
perfect wreck as to intelligence, I’m 
afraid. When 1 knew him first he was a 
fair Greek scholar, and considered pretty 
safe for a First in Greats ; but he dropped 
off suddenly. Took this missionary craze 
into his head one day, and _ sacrificed 
everything.” 

‘“What made him do it?” Christine 
asked, for the man’s personality fascinated 
her. 

‘* Oh, it’s a curious story. He’s clean 
daft, I’m afraid. They call him Mad 
Medlicott. He was no better than the 
rest of us as an undergraduate, of course ; 
but one evening in his third year at 
Oxford he went out to a Bump Supper, 
and got quite as much wine aboard as 
was at all good for him, and went home 
to college a great deal the worse for it. 
As it happened, another man, poor 
Montague Daley of Christ Church, less 
touched, I believe, a good bit than Medli- 
cott, also went back to his lodgings very 
drunk that night, took his candle from 
the landlady, and staggered into his room, 
where he locked himself in stupidly. Next 
morning he didn’t turn up to breakfast at 
the usual hour. The landlady knocked once 
or twice at the door, and then, getting no 
answer, burst it openforcibly. There, on 
the lamb’s-wool hearthrug lay Montague 
Daley dead; the candle was upset and 
lying, burnt out, on the floor, in its 
socket. It seemed he had fallen, face 
downward, in the woollen rug; and the 
fleece caught fire, and the fumes of it 
choked him. He was too drunk to rise ; 
too drunk even to cry out; so there he 
just lay and perished miserably. “Twas 
an awful thing, of course, for his poor 
father and mother, for he was really a 
sober fellow, who got drunk, so to 
speak, by accident; but it produced an 
immense effect on Medlicott, who had 
been out to the same supper with him, 
and equally misbehaved himself. He kept 
dwelling upon the idea that Daley had 
been hurried from his sin into eternity, 
and that nothing but the divine grace had 
prevented him too from falling into a 
similar misfortune; and it completely 
changed him. He gave up Greats at 
once, renounced Aristotle and all pagan 
writers, and went off incontinently to 
convert the heathen!” 

Christine shuddered. She had an 
uncomfortable feeling that the missionary 
was right after all, and that Walter’s 
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position, as he had said, was pure human 
reason-mongering. 

However, she tried to forget it for the 
rest of the night in conversation with 
that rising young actor, Cecil Masterwood 
of the Haymarket, who discoursed to her 
about his art with such charming 
sincerity. His close-shaven face showed 
emotion so plain ! There was nothing that 
appealed to Christine Roden like earnest- 
ness; and actor and missionary were 
alike in that: they each of them took 
their own vocations seriously and ear- 
nestly. 

She walked home from Welbeck Street. 
Her maid had come round for her. But 
just at the corner a man raised his hat 
and pressed up to speak to her. At first 
Christine shrank away. Then she recog- 
nised German Medlicott. ‘*‘ Excuse me,” 
he said softly, ‘‘I do hope you'll forgive 
it, but—I’ve been waiting here to waylay 
you. I was not wholly without hopes 
that I had produced some effect upon you, 
and | couldn’t bear you should slip through 
my fingers without at least my making 
the best of it.” He gazed at her hard. 
‘* Every soul,” he said, ‘‘is so precious!” 


oh. 


Just two weeks later, German Medlicott 
sat in Christine Roden’s drawing-room 
at the flat in Victoria Street. ‘‘And you 
really think, Christine,” he said, ‘* you’ve 
made up your mind this work is a call to 
you?” 

‘“‘T think so, Mr. Medlicott,” Christine 
answered, faltering. He was a wonderful, 
beautiful, eager-souled creature, and he 
appealed to her forcibly. 

The missionary leant forward with 
brimming eyes. ‘‘I hope you really 
mean it,” he cried. ‘‘ I hope you have 
earnestly and prayerfully considered the 
cost. I hope you know exactly what 
sacrifices it will entail upon you. 
Christine, anxious as I am to find reapers 
for this field, I would never counsel any 
one to enter it by my side without due de- 
liberation ; for the harvest is slow, and the 
heat of the day is indeed terrible. Above 
all, 1 wouldlike you to feel sure in‘your own 
mind that it is the work, not me, poor 
weak human me, that is really attracting 
you. For I know very well, though you 
have never yet hinted it to me, that if you 
go out to China at all, it must be as my 
wife, of course, that you will go there.” 

Christine found it hard indeed to dis- 
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sever the feelings in her own mind; but 
she gave up the attempt. She laid her 


head with a good woman’s confidence on 
this strange lover’s shoulder, and answered 
with sincerity, ‘* I love you, German ; oh, 
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‘“GERMAN CHANGED HIS EUROPEAN SUIT FOR A 
FULL CHINESE DRESS,” 

ever so much, I love you! But I ¢hink it 

is the work, as much as you—or nearly 

as much—that is really attracting me.” 


Ill. 


After one week’s honeymoon, Christine 
and her husband set sail for China. The 
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voyage out, on a P. and O. liner, was 
agreeable enough ; and German varied its 
monotony by giving his wife lessons in 
Chinese, for he desired above everything 
that Christine should be able, as he was, 
to live like the natives and 
sympathise with them in 
everything. ‘*No use in 
evangelising,” he said truly, 
‘“‘if the dear yellow people 
see that while you preach 
the gospel of universal 
brotherhood, you live ina 
fine house, with silken- 
coated servants, and refuse 
the food and clothes and 
quarters they have to put 
up with. You must make 
yourself a Chinaman if you 
would succeed in China.” 
To his great delight, Chris- 
tine proved a most excellent 
pupil. She was quick at 
languages, and had a fine 
musicai ear which enabled 
her to pick up readily those 
delicate undertones of ac- 
cent or intonation which 
often make the sole dif- 
ference of sound between 
words of most grotesquely 
unlike senses in_ that 
difficult and treacherous 
monosyllabic tongue. Her 
progress surpassed any- 
thing German had ever 
known. His heart was very 
full. He felt sure his wife 
would prove in the end a most 
invaluable helper for the work 
in China. 
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They landed at Shanghae. As soon 
as they got ashore, German changed at 
once his one grey home-spun European 
suit, the only costume in which Christine 
had yet seen him, for a full Chinese dress, 
of the coarsest and commonest description. 
The sole point lacking to complete the 
transformation was the inevitable pigtail. 
Against that German held out. In every- 
thing else he was a perfect Chinaman. 
Yet Christine was proud of him, even so ; 
a certain ineffaceable native distinction, as 
of the born aristocrat, shone through the 
coarse cotton tunic and the Mongolian 
exterior. German Medlicott was a gen- 
tleman still: nature had made him one, 
and he couldn’t unmake himself. But he 
didn’t attempt to force a similar change 
of costume upon Christine. In time, he 
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said with a pensive cadence, if she felt 
spontaneously moved to become like one 
of these little ones, she might alter of her 
own accord her mode of life; just at 
present, while everything Chinese was so 
new and strange to her, it might be better 
she should let herself down gradually to 
the level of fresh pursuits and habits and 
manners. 

They stopped three days at a poor hotel 
in Shanghae, during which short time the 
Far Eastern News announced with unflinch- 
ing simplicity that ‘‘ Mad Medlicott had 
returned by yesterday’s mail, with a wife 
of his own persuasion, to China. They 
have provided themselves with chopsticks 
and are both going up to eat rat together 
in the Ho-nan Province.” And with that 
omen for the way, they began their jour- 
ney up country. 

Three tedious weeks of endless delay 
brought them at last to Tien-tsin. They 
travelled Chinese-fashion. Yellow faces 
and pigtails pervaded the province. All 
the way up, through filthy town after filthy 
town, Christine, whose heart began now 
to sink fast within her, wondered mutely 
to herself whether she would ever be able 
to rival German’s inexhaustible patience 
and gentleness with the _ tiresome 
Chinamen. No amount of provocation 
ever roused him to anger. He opposed 
to all the insolence and chicanery of the 
Mongolian an imperturbable smile of 
divine forgiveness. A sort of strange 
halo irradiated his face, indeed, from the 
very first day that he returned among his 
‘dear Chinamen.” And his dear China- 
men returned the compliment in char- 
acteristic fashion, by treating the ‘‘ mad 
foreigner ” with more open contempt than 
they ever dared to display in the coastwise 
towns to his more aggressive and irrita- 
ble compatriots. 

On the day of their arrival at Tien-tsin, 
Christine had a first foretaste of the life 
that was henceforth in store for her. As 
they went on foot through the crowded, 
ill-smelling city up to the hut that was to 
be in future her home, a_ half-naked 
palanquin-coolie, three parts drunk with 
opium, flung a dead cat at the foreign 
teacher’s face. ‘‘ Fit food,” he cried, 
‘*for the red-haired devils!” German 
caught the unsavoury missile in his hands 
with some vague reminiscence of his old 
cricketing skill, and turned with a smile 
and a soft answer tothe Chinaman. Then 
he looked aside at Christine. ‘* Poor 
souls!” he said compassionately. ‘* They 
think we would hurt them! Should not 
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this teach us to be very careful, indeed, 
lest they should misinterpret our motives ? 
If they knew how earnestly we desire 
their real welfare, they wouldn’t treat us 
so. Let us act in such a way as to remove 
their misconceptions !”” 

He walked on through the thronged 
and filthy street reeking of opium and 
Chinese tobacco, without a symptom 
of fear or apprehension. Men with 
baskets slung on bamboos jostled and 
hustled them. German strolled on 
unmoved, with a smile on his face at the 
sight of his dear Chinamen. But 
Christine stole like a mouse by his side, 
trembling and quaking inwardly. She 
admired his fearless zeal, but she couldn’t 
possibly imitate it. He turned to her, all 
apologies. ‘‘In time,” he said gently, 
** you'll get accustomed to them, Chrissie. 
We must remember how their poor hearts 
have been warped by error. They have 
sat in darkness so long! All this should 
only make us Christians feel how impera- 
tive a duty it is for us now to extend the 
light to these neglected souls that so 
sorely need it!” 

And as he was that day, so his wife 
always found him. 

For eight months Christine went on 
working with her husband at Tien-tsin. 
it was a hard rough life, oh, how 
different from Victoria Street and those 
comfortable flats! But she had always 
German. He was Europe in himself. The 
longer she lived with him, the more she 
loved and admired him, For German 
was certainly no hard and dry ascetic. 
Impassioned ardour never made him less 
human. Love and sweetness and devotion 
to his kind had swallowed up and absorbed 
the man’s whole nature. A harsh word 
seemed impossible to him. The glow in his 
eye never faded. He was gentle to Christine 
as he was gentle to the Chinamen, the 
women, the children, and husband and 
wife worked happily together. All their 
life was taken up in teaching and exhort- 
ing. German's magnetic enthusiasm 
seemed to magnetise Christine, as load- 
stone magnetises a bar of iron. They 
saw no Europeans and only a few native 
converts who lived with them in the 
mission. For the rest, their society was 
the abject society of the Chinese town, 
the strange mass of simple unclean 
humanity that festered and seethed in 
horrible slums and alleys about them. 
The hubbub of the market, the sea of 
irresponsive yellow faces all round, 
Yet she learnt 


repelled poor Christine. 
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Chinese fast; that was her one amuse- 
ment; she loved to talk it with the 
unwashed small children in the road, 
quaint flat-nosed little mites; though 
when the mothers saw her, they snatched 
up the innocent wee mortals in their 
arms, often with a hasty slap, away from 
the evil eye and the polluting influence of 
the foreign devils. Christine tried to 
copy something of German’s gentle 
tolerance towards such conduct on their 
part; but she was only a woman, and 
she found it difficult. 

Coarse food, coarse clothing, narrow 
rooms, began to tell upon her. The routine 
broke her down. So too did the climate. 
German noticed it with grief, for he loved 
her dearly. But he never spoke of going 
home. His heart of fiery zeal was bound 
up in China. 

Towards the end of the eight months, 
however, unpleasant rumours began to 
prevail in Tien-tsin. The native cate- 
chists, coming in from the market with 
Mongolian foodstuffs, brought doubtful 
accounts of the temper of their fellow- 
countrymen. Small-pox was raging in the 
poorer quarters, and the baser sort were 
grumbling about the foreign teachers. 
News had trickled inland, how a railway 
had been projected on the coast—a sac- 
rilegious iron road, planned by red-haired 
engineers, a road that ran straight across 
country without reference to or respect for 
the graves of the dead, and desecrated 
the resting-places of deified celestial 
ancestors. German Medlicott, indeed, 
could answer with truth, that as for him, 
he cared nothing at all about such 
worldly toys as railways and engines ; 
it was the souls of his fellow-men that 
were precious in his eyes, not their 
perishing bodies. To develop the re- 
sources of the inland provinces was as 
dust in the balance. But the Chinese 
made no petty distinctions between red- 
haired devil and red-haired devil. One of 
them was answerable for the misdeeds of 
another; and indeed, was not German 
Medlicott himself engaged in preaching 
down the religion of their fathers—which 
was quite as wicked a thing in its way as 


desecrating their sepulchres. No joss- 
house was safe. Why, if he could, he 
would silence the very bells on the 


pagodas! Besides, if there was small- 
pox decimating the town, what could 
have brought it to Tien-tsin, unless the 
mild-mannered foreign demon had 
poisoned the wells? The gentler the 


exterior of these designing strangers, the 
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worse in the end are their underlying 
motives. 

Gradually, day by day, the position 
grew more strained. The crowd in the 
street jeered and hooted and howled at 
them. Even German himself, who had 
no fear for his own life—why tremble at 
those who kill the body but cannot de- 
stroy the soul ?—began to be uneasy on 
Christine’s account (she was a weaker 
vessel), and applied for aid to the higher 
mandarins in charge of the province. The 
higher mandarins were not themselves 
unfriendly, or at least didn’t seem so. 
They knew by experience the danger of 
maltreating even the mildest-mannered 
Europeans (with potential ironclads al- 
ways at their backs), and had a whole- 
some dread of that vile word ‘* compensa- 
tion.” So they promised support glibly 
enough—as soon as they could communi- 
cate on the subject with Pekin. Nothing 
could be done without the sanction of 
the Vermilion Pencil. Meanwhile, they 
would gladly grant a special watchman, 
who would see that no harm assailed the 
mission. 

With that barren assurance German 
rested well content. Accustomed as he 
was to take his own life in his hands, he 
regarded the whole episode with very 
slight uneasiness. And what need had 
such as he for earthly defences? But as 
the Chinese grew more and more openly 
hostile, Christine’s terror became every 
day more marked. Yet she dared not 
confess it openly to German, lest he 
should think her wanting in faith. So 
she waited in silence, though in fear and 
trembling, for the attack which she felt 
sure the mob would make sooner or later 
on the mission. 

It came at last. They were sitting one 
evening in their bare small room, when 
a dull noise like the distant roar of a 
wild beast, multiplied ten thousandfold, 
burst upon their ears. Christine clasped 
her white hands, and turned mutely to 
German. As for the missionary, he rose 
and went over to the door. The Chinese 
watchman was there, gun in hand, uncer- 
tain how to comport himself. ‘‘ If they 
attack us,” German said quietly, ‘‘ remem- 
ber, no bloodshed! Keep these poor 
creatures off by persuasion or authority if 
you can, but not by slaughter.” 

The man nodded and looked grave. 
But he smiled in his sleeve. The way of 
these foreign devils is past all human 
comprehension ! 

The roar drew nearer. It sank, and 
x xX 
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Then it whirled 


rose, and flickered. 
along like a mighty wind. As if ap- 
proached, even Christine’s comparatively 
unaccustomed ear could catch distinct 
sounds above the general clamour: 


‘** Death to the foreign devils!” ‘* Down 


revolver. ‘‘ It’s only the mob,” he said, 
looking out, ‘‘ headed for the moment 
by a_ fourth-class mandarin. The 
authorities are with us. If we can hold 
this rabble off for a minute or two, till 
the Governor hears of it, help will come 
from the citadel.” 

But German Medlicott looked at him in 
blank surprise. ‘‘ Hwang-sin,” he said 
solemnly, ‘‘not so, I am sure, have I 
preached the Word to you. Put away 
that earthly weapon. They that draw 
it shall perish by it—not here, indeed, but 
hereafter. Listen to these poor souls, 
what they cry: ‘ Down with the foreign 

‘devils!’ Would you launch them upon 
eternity with that wish on their heads ? 
We are fitter to die than they, I trust. 
At least, it is not for us to hurry them to 
judgment.” 

‘* But for your wife’s sake?” Hwang- 
sin cried. He was Christianised enough 
to have learned some respect for women. 

German waved one hand _ towards 
Christine. ‘* My wife,” he said, ‘‘ thinks 
in these things as I do. She would 
rather die herself than doom others to 
destruction.” 

Hwang-sin, abashed, laid down the 
revolver. Christine did not dare to take it 
up in her own defence, before German’s 
face, though, woman that she was, she 
would have dearly loved to do so. 
German moved over to the door, still 
calm. The mob was now howling and 
threatening outside, and through the 
narrow window Christine could see them 
tossing their pikes and surging like an 
angry billow. Cruelty and lust of blood 
shone on all their flat faces. The low- 
class mandarin at their head shouted as 
fiercely as any of them. With unflinch- 
ing bravery German opened the door, 
waved his hand for silence, and began to 
speak to them. ‘‘ Dear friends,” he said 
slowly, above the din, in those soft clear 
notes of his; ‘‘ if nothing but our blood 
will satisfy you, we must die. It is for 
that that we came here. For the good 
of the Flowery Land and to teach you the 
Truth, out of pure love and friendliness, 
we have come across the sea x 

Before he could utter another word, the 


with the desecrators of tombs!” ‘Kill 
the red-haired spy!” 
pieces, the witches, 


‘*Tear them to 
the poisoners of 
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““THE NATIVE CATECHIST PULLED OUT A 
REVOLVER.” 





wells, who have insulted our dead, and 
slain ourselves with small-pox ! ” 














Christine fell on her knees, half fainting, 
German stood for a moment, hesitating. 
with his Bible in his hand, and his finger 
at the fourth chapter of the Second to 
Timothy. Then he advanced to the door. 
Christine fell upon him with all her might 
and strove as best she could to restrain 
him. The native catechist pulled out a 


impassive mandarin at the head of the 
crowd gave a signal with one hand to his 
tumultuous followers. The mob, rushing 
forward, made a dash with its pikes at 
the defenceless Englishman. Christine 
shut her eyes and shrieked. But German 
Medlicott stood firm, and still beckoned 
with his outstretched hand for silence. A 
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hideous roar greeted the gesture from all 
sides. ‘*He bewitches us!” cried the 
mob. When Christine opened her eyes 
again, she saw a stream of blood, and 
German’s pale face lying dabbled on the 
verandah. He uttered one prayer as he 
fell: ‘“‘ If it be possible,” he murmured, 
‘“save my wife this trial!” Then he 


looked toward the ‘‘ poor souls” and 
added with his last breath, ‘‘ And forgive 
these little ones !” 

His first prayer at least was answered. 
The mandarin, turning over the warm 
body with his foot, glanced round at his 
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followers. ‘‘Enough for to-day!” he 
said calmly, with Mongolian coolness. 
** We have tasted blood. We have killed 
the ringleader. Let the foreign woman 
go. It was he who poisoned us. She 
can escape to the coast to tell the tale and 
warn all others. The Governor will send 
her. But the red-haired devils will know 
better in future than to station their spies 
and their stirrers-up of hate in Tien-tsin, 
the ever-faithful city.” 

It was thus that Mad Medlicott went 
home, victorious. 
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SOME RHYMES FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 
By LORD MACAULAY. 
With Notes by LADY KNUTSFORD. 
( Continued.) 


A SONG FOR MY DEAR BABA ABOUT PUNCH AND JUDY. 


My own Baba, my darling, So I peeped in at the window, 
My duck, my dear, my sweet, And there sate naughty Punch 
What do you think I saw to-day, With his red cap, and his red nose, 
As I went down the street ? Eating a hearty lunch. 
1 saw the little painted house And Judy sate beside him, 
That holds the pretty show, Munching some nice stewed pears, 
The house where Punch and Judy live And black Jim Crow was footman 
Along with black Jim Crow. And stood behind the chairs. 
And then said Punch to 
Sait Judy, 
‘* Pray, Judy, can you 
tell 
What is become of that 
good girl 
Who said her grace so 
well ? 


‘* Her name was little Baba, 
And she coughed and 
hooped so bad ; 
But when she saw us in 
the streets 
She laughed and 
2 2 oli jumped like mad. 
aw ee ee ot ae wet “And she said ‘Stop, 
at ht Sa > 8 Punch, stop, Judy, 
Do stop them, uncle, 
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Y Cong window, 
MACAULAY’S TABLE IN THE KING'S LIBRARY, BRITISH And take the blind 


MUSEUM. away !” 








‘*But now when we go past the hous2, 
My dear, I never see 
Her nice little face, and her nice little 
frock, 
Where can the gipsy be?” 





j And then said Mistress Judy, 
‘*] heard the servants say 
That Baba got into a coach 
And the coachman drove away. 
‘*‘ He drove her to her grandmamma’s, 
Oh, such a long way off! 
And there she is, and 
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break the monotony of confinement to the 
house was an almost daily exhibition of 
Punch. Ifthe sound of a Punch’s voice, 
however remote, reached Great George 
Street, a servant was instantly despatched 
to summon the showman. 

I remember well when shut up in the 
dull nursery the happiness of hearing 
my uncle’s kind, cheerful voice calling my 
name. And then he would fetch me 
down, and the wire blind of the dining- 
room window would be removed, and we 





she is well, 
And now she does 
not cough. 


‘*She has no Punch 
and Judy, 
She has_ no _ black 
Jim Crow, 
But she has a pretty 
garden, 
Where flowers and 
bushes grow.” 
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THE GREAT COURT, TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, IN WHICH LORD MACAULAY RESIDED AS AN 
UNDERGRADUATE, 


At the time these rhymes were written 
Lord Macaulay was in Lord Melbourne’s 
administration as Secretary at War, and 
my parents were living with him in his 
house in Great George Street. I caught 
whooping cough, and had it badly, and 
during the illness my uncle’s tenderness 
and care were unwearied. 

One of the amusements he provided to 


would both watch the performance with 
never-failing interest. Every detail was 
carefully observed, and on one occasion | 
recollect our discussing the personal 
appearance of Punch. I thought I was 
paying a great compliment to my uncle 
when I told him that in my opinion he 
was very like Punch. He demurred a 
little to this, and said he did not think he 
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had a nose like Punch. I remember the 
comical expression of his face when I 
assured him with great solemnity that he 
should have such a nose in heaven. 

But our amusements were ended by 
my being sent to Somersetshire to my 
father’s family for change of air, and it 
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BUST OF LORD MACAULAY IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


was during this absence that these verses 
were written. 

The two following poems show his 
decided views as to discipline, for with 
all his indulgence and affection Lord 
Macaulay never excused disobedience and 
naughtiness in children. His ideas about 
education were very clear and simple, and 
he thought practical lessons had more 
effect on children’s minds than constant 
talking about their conduct. One 
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instance that I recall will be sufficient to 
show his views and the way in which he 
carried them out. 

He came into the nursery one afternoon 
with a new book in his hand which he 
had brought as a present for me. He 
found a little girl visiting me, a little girl 
whom I had never seen before and have 
never seen since, and of whom I only 
recollect that she wore a green frock. 
My uncle turned at once to her, and gave 
her the new book, saying, ‘‘1 am sure 
my Baba would rather her friend had the 
book than herself.” Such an immediate 
lesson was worth a dozen tectures on 
unselfishness. 


A STORY ABOUT A NAUGHTY 
LITTLE GIRL FOR MY DEAR BABA, 


There was a naughty little girl, 
What wicked tricks she had, 
I really think I never knew 
A little girl so bad. 


They spread the cloth for her to dine, 
And then they set a chair, 
They brought a plate, they brought a 
glass, 
The spoons and salt were there. 


Then up came the potatoes, 
And minced veal nice and hot, 

And such a good bread pudding 
All smoking from the pot. 


The nurse tied on her pinafore, 
And poured her out some beer, 

And said, ‘‘ Your dinner’s ready, miss, 
So say your grace, my dear.” 


So then this naughty girl looked up 
Right in her nurse’s face 

And, oh what do you think she said ?— 
‘*] will not say my grace.” 


So mamma beat the naughty girl. 
Oh, how the girl did squeal ! 

And mamma said, ‘‘ Bad girls like you 
Must not have nice minced veal. 


‘* They must not have bread pudding, 
Nor anything that’s nice, 

But they must go to the dark room, 
And stay with rats and mice.” 


So that bad girl began to roar 
And tears ran down her face, 

‘Oh, dear mamma, I will be good, 
And I will say my grace.” 
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So then she said her grace, and dined, So give a kiss to papa, 
And everything was nice. And another to dear mamma, 
Now was not that much better And give another to baby brother 
Than to be with rats and mice ? And good-bye, my dear Baba. 
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A SWING ABOUT A GOO LITTLE CARL FOR. 
MY DZAR _BAPA 


THERE ONCE WAS A NICE LITTLE Glee, | 
Witt ANICE AITTLE ROSY FACE. 
SHE ALWAYS SAID OUR FATHER 
AND SHE ALWAYS SfiD HER GRACE 


SHE SAID HER GRACE AT’ DINNER 


AND THEN SATZ DOWN Ta ZAL 
AND THEN THEY GAVE 7H#/s DEAR Gap 


ANKE LARGE SLICE oF mek 


AND THEY SAID ~‘Wihls Yoy PAVE GRAW ? 
WILL you HAVE SALT,MY DEARE 

AND ANNE HoT POTATCE, 

AN/D A LARGE GLASS OF BEER 
AND THEY GAVE HER QB APPLE PIES. 
Of HOW NICZ THE PIES DID SMELL, / 
FOR SUCH NICE THINGS ARE FoR Good GIRL 
WHO SAY THEIR GRACE So WELL. 
AND WHEN TS ZITTLE GIRL HAD Gor 
HER MIGHT CAP ON HER HEAD, 
SHE ALWAYS S4ID OUR FEATHER WELZ 


BEFORE SHE WENT Tv BED. 
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$O MAMMA CANE AND KISSED HER 
OFTENER THAN ICAN TEZTZ.. 

FOR MAMMAS LovE Gooo LITTLE Giits 
WHO SAY OUR FATHER WELL. 


NOW WAS NO® THIS A DEAR NICE GIRL 
| AS Good AS Good CAN BE? 
| AND /AM SURE MY DEAR BABA 
| Wh BE AS Good AS SHE. 


| SO NEVER DINE ,MY DUCKY, 


| UNTIL, youR GRACE /S SAID. 
_ AND ALWAYS SAY OUR FATHER 


BEFORE Yoo Geo To _BED. 


The kind heart that dictated these lines 
more than fifty years ago has long ceased 
to beat, but the name of Macaulay lives 
wherever the English language is read. I 
have had great doubts whether the details 
in this little paper are not too simple and 


domestic to be made public, and my only 
excuse is the hope that they may contri- 
bute to bring more vividly before the 
minds of this generation a very amiable 
side of my uncle’s character. 





























HAUNTED. 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


In the shadow and the sighing, and the rain, 
In the desolation dreary 
Comes a moaning long and weary, 
Comes a murmur and a crying, as of pain; 
And I listen through the sighing and the rain. 


All the night I lie and listen in my fear ; 

And with spirit sadly daunted, 

In the chamber shadow-haunted, 
See the fitful moonlight glisten, white and clear — 
Hear a moaning as I listen, ever near. 





Who is whispering and calling through the rain ? 
Far above the tempest’s crashing, 
And the torrent’s ceaseless dashing, 

I can hear a weary calling, as of pain— 

Far above the torrent’s falling, and the rain; 


Far above the wind that rushes through the trees— 
Yet so soft, I scarcely hear it, 
And so gentle—who could fear it ?— 

Like a lullaby that hushes, like a breeze 

When the purple sunset flushes o’er the seas. 
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Oh, I fear my heart is breaking! and my brain, 
When the ceaseless bitter crying 
Of a memory undying 
Fills my breast with weary aching, longs in pain 
For a rest without a waking, but in vain. 


ur 


How the trees are madly swaying in the gale! 

I can see their shadows tossing 

As the ghostly moon is crossing 
Through a rift, her steps delaying, deathly pale, 
With the clouds around her playing like a veil. 


Then again the storm comes sweeping, and the light 

Dies away without a glimmer, 

Ever deeper, ever dimmer, 
While the rain comes downward-leaping through the night, 
And the woods are bowed and weeping with affright. 


In the shadow and the sighing, and the rain, 

In the desolation dreary 

I am lying, lone and weary, 
With a world of fancies flying through my brain. 
Listen! There is some one crying, in the rain. 
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HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST; OR, THE 


DOOM OF 


THE GREAT CITY. 


By E. 


DOUGLAS FAWCETT 


With Illustrations by FRED T. JANE. 


CHAPTER I. 
DARK HINTS. 


SaLL things considered, | 
ww} rate October roth, 1920, 
as the most momentous 
day of my life. Why it 
should be so styled is 
not at once apparent. 
My career has not been 
unromantic ; during 
I have rambled over the 





many 
globe, courting danger wherever interest 
led me, and later on have splashed through 
shambles such as revolutions have seldom 


years 


before been red with. More than once I 
have tripped near the cave where Death 
lies in ambush. I am now an old man, 
but my memory is green and vigorous. 
I can look back calmly on the varied 
spectacle of life and weigh each event 
impartially in the balance. And thus 
looking, I refer my most fateful ex- 
perience to an hour during an afternoon 
conversation in my dull, dingy, severe- 
looking quarters in Bayswater. 

From romance to the commonplace is 
seldom a long trudge. On this occasion 
a quite commonplace letter determined my 


destiny. There was nothing of any 
gravity in the letter itself. It was amere 
invitation to meet some friends. Most 
people would stare vacantly were I to 
show it to them. They would stare still 
more vacantly were I to say that it enabled 
me to write this terrible story. Bear in 
mind, however, that a lever, insignificant 
in itself, switches an express train off one 
track on to another. In a like manner a 
very insignificant letter switched me off 
from the tracks of an ordinary workaday 
mortal into those of the companion and 
biographer of a Nero. 


Some two years before the time of which 
I write I had returned to London, having 
completed a series of adventurous travels 
in Africa and South West Asia. My fore- 
going career is easily briefed. Left an 
orphan of very tender years, I had grown 
up under the aegis of a bachelor uncle, one 
of those singularly goodhearted men who 
rescue humanity from the cynics. He 
had always treated me as his own son, had 
given me the advantages of a sterling 
education, and had finally crowned his 
benevolence by adopting me as his heir. 
An inveterate politician, he had early 
initiated me into the mysteries of his cult, 
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and it is probably to his guidance that 
I owed much of my later enthusiasm for 
reform. As a youngster of twenty-three 
I could not however be expected to 
abandon myself to bluebooks and 
statistics, and was indeed much more 
intent on amusement than anything else. 
Among my chief passions was that of 
travel, a pursuit which gratified both the 
acquired interests of culture and the natu- 
ral lust of adventure. Of the raptures of 
the rambler I accordingly drank my fill, for- 
warding, in dutiful fashion, long accounts 
of my tours to my indulgent relative. 
Altogether I spent three or four years 
harvesting rich experience in this manner. 
I was preparing for a journey through 
Syria when I received a telegram from my 
uncle’s doctor urging me immediately 
to return. Being then at Alexandria 
I made all haste to comply with it, only, 
however, to discover the appeal too well 
grounded, and the goal of my journey a 
deathbed. I mourned for my uncle’s loss 
sincerely, and my natural regrets were 
sharpened when his will was read. With 
the exception of a few insignificant be- 
quests, he had transferred his entire 
property to me. 

The period of mourning over, I was free 
to indulge my whims to the utmost, and 
might well have been regarded as full of 
schemes for a life of wild adventure. 
Delay, however, had created novel in- 
terests ; some papers I had published had 
been warmly welcomed by critics; and a 
new world—the literary and _political— 
spread itself out seductively before me. 
Further, I had by this time seen ‘‘ many 
cities and men,” and the hydra-headed 
problem of civilization began to appeal 
to me with commanding interest. The 
teachings also of my uncle had duly yielded 
their harvest, and ere long I threw myself 
into politics with the same zeal which had 
carried me through the African forests, 
and over the dreary burning sands of 
Araby. I became, first a radical of my 
uncle’s school, then a labour advocate 
and socialist, and lastly had aspired to 
the eminence of parliamentary candidate 
for Stepney. A word on the political 
situation. 

Things had been looking very black in 
the closing years of the last century, but 
the pessimists of that epoch were the 
optimists of ours. London even in the old 
days was abloated, unwieldy city, an abode 
of smoke and dreariness startled rom time 
to time by the angry murmurs of labour. 
In 1920 this Colossus of cities held nigh 


six million souls, and the social problems 
of the past were intensified. The circle of 
competence was wider, but beyond it 
stretched a restless and dreaded demo- 
cracy. Commerce had received a sharp 
check after the late Continental wars, and 
the depression was severely felt. That 
bad times were coming was the settled 
conviction of the middle classes, and to 
this belief was due the Coalition Gov- 
ernment that held sway during the year in 
which my story opens. In many quarters 
a severe reaction had set in against 
Liberalism, and a stronger executive and 
repressive laws were urgently clamoured 
for. At the opposite extreme flew the red 
flag, and a social revolution was eagerly 
mooted. 

I myself, thougha socialist, was averse 
to barricades. ‘‘ Not revolution, but evo- 
lution ” was the watchword of my section 
Dumont has said that ‘‘the only period 
when one can undertake great legislative 
reforms is that in which the public passions 
are calm and in which the Government 
enjoys the greatest stability.” Of the 
importance of this truth I was firmly con 
vinced. What was socialism? The 
nationalisation of land and capital, of the 
means of production and, distribution, in 
the interests of a vast industrial army. 
And how were the details of this vast 
change to be grappled with amid the 
throes of revolution? How deliberate 
with streets slippery with blood, the 
vilest passions unchained, stores, fac- 
tories, and workshops wrecked, and 
perhaps a starving populace to conciliate ? 
What man or convention could beat out 
a workable constitution in the turmoil ? 
What guarantee had we against a 
reaction and a military saviour? By all 


‘means, I argued, have a revolution if a 


revolution is both a necessary and safe 
prelude of reform. But was it really 
necessary or even safe ? 

Feeling ran high in this dispute. 
Many a time was I attacked for my 
‘““lukewarmness” of conviction § by 
socialists, but never did I hear my objec- 
tions fairly met. Though on good terms 
with the advanced party as a whole, | 
was opposed at Stepney by an extremist 
as well as by the sitting Conservative 
member. My chances of election were 
poor, but victorious or not I meant to 
battle vigorously for principle. To a 
certain extent my perseverance bore good 
fruit. During the last month I had been 
honoured with the representation of an 
important body at a forthcoming Paris 
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Convention, and was in fact on the eve 
of starting on my journey. There was 
no immediate call for departure, but the 
prospect of a pleasant holiday in France 
proved overwhelmingly seductive. The 
Socialist Congress was fixed for October 
2zoth, and I proposed to enjoy the interval 
in true sybaritic fashion. Perhaps my 
eagerness to start was not unconnected 
with a tenderer subject than either 
rambling or politics. Happily or un- 
happily, however, these dispositions were 
about to receive short shrift. 


It was a raw dismal afternoon, the 
grim fog-robed buildings, the dripping 
vehicles, and the dusky pedestrians below 
reminding one forcibly of the ‘‘ City of 
Dreadful Night.” Memories of Schopen- 
hauer and Thomson floated slowly across 
my mind, and the gathering shadows, 
around seemed fraught with a gentle 
melancholy. Having some two hours 
before me, I drew my chair to the window 
and abandoned myself wholly to thought. 
What my meditations were matters very 
little, but I remember being vigorously 
recalled to reality by a smart blow on the 
shoulder. 

‘*No, Stanley, my boy, it’s no use—she 
won’t look your way.” 

I looked up with a laugh. A stalwart 
individual with a thick black beard and 
singularly resolute face had broken upon 
my solitude. 

This worthy, whose acquaintance we 





shall improve hereafter, was no other than 
John Burnett, journalist and agitator, a 
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man of the most advanced revolutionary 
opinions, in fact an apostle of what is 
generally known as anarchical commu- 
nism. No law, no force, reference of all 
social energies to voluntary association 
of individuals, were his substitutes for the 
all-regulating executive of the socialists. 
He made no secret of his intentions—he 
meant to wage war in every effective 
mode, violent or otherwise, against the 
existing social system. Though strongly 
opposed to the theories, I was not a little 
attached to the theorist. He talked 
loudly, but, so far as I knew, his hands 
had never been stained with any actual 
crime. Further, he was most sincere, 
resolute, and unflinching—he had, more- 
over, once saved me from drowning at 
great risk to himself, and, like so many 
other persons of strong character, had 
contracted a warm affection for his 
debtor. 

That his visits to me were always 
welcome I cannot indeed say. © Many 
rumours of revolutions and risings were 
in the air, and some terrible anarchist 
outrages reported from Berlin had made 
the authorities unusually wary. Burnett, 
in consequence, was a marked man, and 
his friends and acquaintances shone 
with a borrowed glory. Moderate as 
were my own views, they might conceiv- 
ably be a blind, and this possibility had 
of late been officially recognized. It was 
wonderful what a visiting list I had, and 
still more wonderful that my callers so 
often chose hours when I was out. 
However, as they found that I was guilt- 
less of harbouring explosives and had no 
correspondence worth noting, their 
attentions were slowly becoming infre- 
quent. Burnett, too, had been holding 
aloof of late, indeed I had not been 
treated to his propaganda for some 
weeks. To what was the honour of this 
unexpected visit due? ‘‘ Off to Paris, I 
hear,” he continued. ‘* Well, I thought 
I might do worse than look in. I have 
something to tell you too.” 

** My dear fellow,” I cried, ‘* you choose 
your time oddly. I must leave this place 
in a trice. Meanwhile, however, tell me 
where you’ve been of late, and what this 
latest wrinkle is.” 

‘*1 ? Well, out of London. If you had 
not been rushing off at short notice I 
might have spoken more to the point. 
You can’t stay a couple of days longer, 
can you? Say yes, and I will engage to 
Open your eyes a bit.” 

‘** No, I fear I can’t : the Congress is not 
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till the 2oth, but meantime I want rest. 
lam positively done up. Time enough, 
however, later on.”’ 

Burnett laughed. ‘‘It is worth while 
sometimes to take time by the forelock. 
Look here, I am bound hand and foot at 
present, but this I will say, your con- 
gresses and your socialism—evolutionary, 
revolutionary, or what not—are played 
out.” 

‘“‘T think I have heard that remark 
before,” I somewhat coldly rejoined ; 
‘* still, say what you like, you will find 
that we hold the reins. I won’t say any- 
thing more of the practicability of 
anarchism, we have talked the matter 
over ad nauseam. But this | will say. 
Compared with us you are a handful of 
people, politically speaking of no account, 
and perhaps on the whole best, left to 
the attention of the police. Forgive my 
bluntness, but, to my mind, your crusade, 
when not absurd, appears only criminal.” 

‘** As you like,” said Burnett doggedly ; 
‘*the world has had enough barking— 
the time for biting has come. Restrain 
your eloquence for a season, and [’ll 
promise you a wonderful change of con- 
victions.” 

‘* What, have your Continental friends 
more wrecking in hand? What idiocy is 
this wretched campaign! It converts 
no one, strengthens the hands of the 
reactionaries, and, what is more, destroys 
useful capital. Why, I say, injure 
society thus aimlessly ?” 

‘*Curse society !”—and a heavy fist 
struck my writing-table—‘‘ I detest both 
society as it is and society as you hope it 
will be. To-day the capitalist wolves 
and a slavish multitude; to-morrow a 
corrupt officialism and the same slavish 
multitude, only with new masters. But 
about our numbers, my friend, you think 
that we must be politically impotent 
because we are relatively so few. We 
count only our thousands where you 
tot up your millions of supporters. 
Obviously we could hardly venture to 
beard you after the established orthodox 
fashion. But suppose, suppose, I say, 
our people had some incalculable force 
behind them. Suppose, for instance, that 
the leaders of these few thousands came 
to possess some novel invention—some- 
thing that—that made them virtual 
dictators to their kind”—and looking 


very hard at me he seemed to await my 
answer with interest. 

‘* Suppositions of this sort are best kept 
Besides, I see no scope even 


for novels. 
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for such an invention—it is part of the 
furniture of Utopia. But, stay! was not 
this invention the dream of that saintly 
dynamiter Hartmann also? Hartmann! 
Nowthere’s a typicalcase of genius wasted 
onanarchy. A pretty story is that of 
your last martyr—tries to blow up a 
prince and destroys an arch and an 
applewoman. For the life of me I can’t 
see light here!” 

‘* All men bungle sometimes,” growled 
the revolutionist, ignoring the first part of 
my reply ; ‘‘ Hartmann with the rest—ten 
years ago was it? Ah! he was young 
then. But mark me, my friend, don’t 
call people martyrs prematurely. You 
think Hartmann went down with that 
vessel—permit me to express a doubt.” 

‘* Well,” 1 responded, ‘‘ it matters little 
to me anyhow, but, anarchy apart, how 
that poor old mother of his would relisha 
glimpse of him, if what you hint at is true.” 

He nodded, and involuntarily my 
thoughts ran back to the days of 1910, 
when my uncle read me, then a mere boy, 
the account of Hartmann’s outrage. 

As Hartmann’s first crime is notorious 
I run some risk of purveying stale news. 
But for a younger generation it will suffice 
tomention the attempt of this enthusiast to 
blow up the German Crown Prince and 
suite when driving over Westminster 
Bridge on the occasion of their 1910 visit. 
Revenge for the severe measures taken 
against Berlin anarchists was the motive, 
but by some mischance the mine exploded 
just after the carriages had passed, wreak- 
ing, however, terrible havoc in the process. 
My sneer about the applewoman must not 
be taken too seriously, for though itis quite 
true that one such unfortunate perished, 
yet fifty to sixty victims fell with her in 
the crash of a rent arch. There was a 
terrible burst of indignation from all parts 
of the civilized world and the usual medley 
of useless arrests; the real culprits, 
Hartmann and his so-called ‘‘ shadow ” 
Michael Schwartz, escaping to sea in a 
cargo boat bound for Holland. The boat 
went down ina storm, and, failing further 
news, it was believed that all on board 
had gone down with her. Hartmann 
was known to have possessed large funds, 
and these also presumably lined the 
sea-bottom. Such was the official belief, 
and most people had agreed that the 
official belief was the right one. 

I should add that among Hartmann’s 
victims must, in a sense, be classed his 
mother. At the time of which I am now 
writing she was leading a very retired 
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but useful life in Islington, where she 
spent her days in district-visiting and 
other charitable work. She still wore 
deep mourning, and had never, so it 
seemed, got over the shock caused by the 
appalling crime and early death of her 
son. Burnett knew her very well indeed, 
though she scarcely appreciated his 
visits. I was myself on excellent terms 
with the old lady, but had not seen her 
for some weeks previous to the conversa- 
tion here recorded. 

My time running fine, Burnett shortly 
rose to go. 

‘* Be sure,” he said, ‘‘ and look me up 
early on your return. Mischief, I tell 
you, is brewing, and how soon I shall 
have to pitch my camp elsewhere I hardly 
know.” 

He was moving to the door when my 
landlady entered with a note. She had 
probably been listening to the conversa- 
tion, for she glanced rather timorously 
at my guest before depositing her 
charge. 

‘“ Wait one moment, Burnett, and I'll 
see you out,” said I, as I hastily broke 
the envelope. Yes, there was no mis- 
taking the hand, the missive was really 
from my old friend, Mrs. Northerton. 
Its contents were fated to upset my pro- 
gramme. Only two days back I had 
arranged to meet the family in Paris at the 
express invitation of her husband, a genial 
old Liberal who took a lively interest in my 
work. This arrangement now received 
its death-blow. 


** 3, CARSHALTON TERRACE, BAYSWATER. 
*““DeaR Mr. STANLEY, 

‘*We have just returned from Paris 
where we had, as you know, intended to 
stay some time. Old Mr. Mathews, 
whom you will recollect, died about a fort- 
night ago, leaving the Colonel one of his 
executors. As the estate is in rather a 
muddled condition, a good deal of atten- 
tion may be necessary, so we made up 
our minds to forego the rest of our trip 
for the present. I shall be ‘at home’ 
to-morrow afternoon, when we shall be 
delighted to see you. With best wishes 
from all, 

** Always yours sincerely, 
** MauDE C. NORTHERTON.” 


_“* P.S.—Lena comes in for a bequest of 
#,5,000 in Mr. Mathews’s will.” 
This 


Lena in London! 


decisive. 


was quite 
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‘*Excuse me, Burnett,” 1 said; turning 
to my neglected friend ; ‘‘ but this letter 
is most important. A nice business 
pickle I am in, I can tell you.” 

‘* What nicely scented notepaper your 
business correspondents use. You have 
my deep sympathies. Well, farewell for 
the present.” 

‘*Don’t be in a hurry,” I said; “I am 
afraid I must postpone this Continental 
trip after all. Business is business, who- 
ever one’s informant may be. No, I 
must really knock a few days off my 
rest.” 

Burnett stared, and concluded that 
something really serious was on hand. 

**So you will be available for two or 
three dayslonger. That being so, | shall 
expect to see you at the old place about 
eight o’clock to-morrow evening. Be 
sure and come, for I have a guest with 
me of peculiar interest to both of us. 
His name? Oh! don’t be impatient. It 
is a fixture, then? Allright. No I can't 
stay. Good-night.” 

I laughed heartily after I had seen him 
out. What a chequered life, what curious 
connections were mine—now a jostle with 
fashion, now with fanatics of anarchy like 
Burnett. Travelling, it is said, planes 
away social prejudices, and certainly in 
combination with Karl Marx it had done 
so in my case. Many friends used to 
rally me about my liking for the haunts 
of luxury, and some even went so far as 
to say it was of a piece with my other 
‘*lukewarm” doctrines. The answer, 
however, was ready. I,hated revolution, 
and I equally hated the pettiness of a 
sordid socialism. We must not, I con- 
tended, see the. graces of high life, art 
and culture, fouled by the mob, but the 
mob elevated into a possession and 
appreciation of the graces. It was just 
because I believed some approach to this 
ideal to be possible that | fought under 
the banners of my party, and forewent 
travel and independence in the interests 
of the wage-slave. That I was no Orator 
Puff I yearned for some opportunity to 
show. Cavillers would have then found 
that my money, my repute, and, if needful, 
my life, were all alike subservient to the 
cause I had at heart. 

That night, however, lighter visions 
were to beguile my thoughts. When I 
dwelt upon once more meeting Miss 
Northerton, even Burnett’s sombre hints 
lost their power to interest me. And 
when later on I did find time to sift them, 
they received short shrift at my hands. 
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Bluster in large part, no doubt, was my 
verdict as I turned into bed that night. 
However, to-morrow I should be in a 
better position to judge. The interview 
would, at any rate, prove interesting, for 
Burnett’s anarchist friends, however 
desperate, would furnish material in 
plenty for a student of human nature. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ‘‘SHADOW” OF HARTMANN. 

It was with a light heart that 1 made my 
way tothe Northertons’ the following after- 
noon. The prospect of a chat with thesmart 
old gentleman and his ladies was delight- 
ful, and my only apprehensions concerned 
the assemblage I possibly might find there. 
As a rule receptions of this sort are 
tedious; prolific only of dyspepsia and 
boring conversations. Upper middle- 
class mediocrity swarms round Mammon, 
and Mammon, the cult of the senses 
apart, is uninteresting. With Mill I was 
always of opinion that the thinker is 


corrupted by the pettinesses of ordinary - 


** social” intercourse. True, one occasion- 
ally meets a celebrity, but celebrities who 
are not professional talkers are best left 
unseen—their repute usually so outshines 
their deportment and conversation. Still, 
the celebrity is tolerable provided that not 
too much incense is required. The same 
thing cannot be said of the camp-follow- 
ing of mediocrities : of contact with this 
the effects may be as serious as they will 
certainly prove painful to a wellwisher of 
the human species. Happilv, I rarely 
suffered at the Northertons. Ever and 
anon lions stalked through their premises, 
and the legions of well-to-do imbeciles 
thronged them. But there was generally 
the host or hostess to fall back upon, to 
say nothing of the companionship of 
Lena, to whom, if the secret must be 
revealed, I had for some time been en- 
gaged. The understanding was for the 
present to be privy to ourselves, but 
I had no reason to suppose that her 
worthy parents would have cause to 
object to the match. My politics, which 
might have scared most people of their 
standing, merely interested the ex-com- 
missioner and were wholly indifferent to 
his wife. But still it was satisfactory to 
think that Lena would shortly come of 
age, and that our joint means would be 
sufficient to enable us to ignore any prob- 


able obstacles. Old Mr. Mathews’s legacy 
had removed the last formidable barrier. 

Two years before I had the good for- 
tune to meet the family, on that memor- 
able occasion when I was so hurriedly 
summoned from Egypt. The promenade 
deck of a P. and O. steamer offers 
boundless facilities for forming friend- 
ships, and during the brief interval which 
bridged my start from Suez and arrival 
at London, I was not slow in harvesting 
these advantages to the full. Old Mr. 
Northerton was returning home after 
serving his time in the Indian Civil 
Service, and with him were his wife, his 
two sons, and an only daughter. My 
singular interest in the- family hinged 
mainly on the latter, a charming young 
girl of some eighteen summers. What 
that interest culminated in I have already 
said. It only remains to add that the 
cordial relations set up between the 
family and myself were never allowed to 
drop. The two sons were now serving 
on the Indian Staff Corps, but I corre- 
sponded withthem ever and anon, and even 
reckoned the younger among my numer- 
ous socialist proselytes. Old Northerton 
was well aware of this, and though him- 
self a Liberal of the old school, had no 
reproach for the teacher. After all a ‘* sub” 
reading Karl Marx under the punkahs 
of Dum-Dum was scarcely a formidable 
convert. 

A short walk carried me to the terrace, 
and ere long I was being warmly greeted 
by the only three available members of 
the family. Mrs. Northerton was _ too 
busy with her guests to pay me much 
attention, so after a few explanations and 
regrets for the spoilt trip, | was borne off 
in charge of the genial commissioner. 

‘*Well, how go your election pros- 
pects ?” he said as cheerily as if my pro- 
gramme favoured his class. 

‘*Not as well as I could wish. They 
say I am too moderate for the constitu- 
ency. You know, of course, that Lawler, 
a ‘blood and thunder’ tub-thumper, is 
standing against me in the interests of 
the extreme party.” 

‘“*So I hear, but I should scarcely 
have thought he would have stood a 
chance.” 

‘*Onthecontrary, I assure you he speaks 
for a numerous and very ugly party—a 
party which arrears of legislation have 
done as much as anything to create. 
Talking of this, I am not at all sure that 
we may not have trouble before long. | 
shall do my best to have the peace kept, 
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but there’s no knowing to what the more 
reckless agitators may drive the mob.” 

‘*There I agree with you, sir,” broke 
in an acute-looking old gentleman with 
spectacles ; ‘‘ but how do you reconcile 
that opinion with your own doctrines ? 
How can you speak and write for social- 
ism when you grumble at its practical 
enforcement ? You state that you oppose 
revolution, but is a constitutional settle- 
ment of the problem possible ?” 

‘“Why not? You must remember 
that a large section of us socialists is 
against revolution. Looking back at the 
graduated nature of the transition between 
feudalism and modern capitalism, these 
men would mediate, if possible, a similar 
though perhaps more rapid transition 
between modern capitalism and socialism. 
Any sudden metamorphosis of society 
would, they believe, breed appalling evils. 
lam quite of this way of thinking my- 
self.” 

My interlocutor laughed. He evidently 
thought me a_ reasonable’ enough 
creature for my kind. The commis- 
sioner remarked that it was a pity 
that all the party were not of my 
way of thinking. 

* But,” I added, ‘‘I have no 
hesitation in saying that if I 
thought a revolution would pay, 
for revolution I would declare my- 
self. It is only a question of 
cost complicated by dangers of 
reaction and anarchy. The con- 
sideration which weighs most with 
me is the difficulty of organizing 
and legislating at a time when 
panic and brutality would be ram- 
pant. I know no men competent 
to stand at the helm in such 
tempests. Even with civil peace to help 
us a settlement would require, to my 
thinking, years of patient labour. Mere 
revolutionary conventions, with some 
ready-made constitution and brand-new 
panaceas for suffering, would be im- 
potent.” 

‘‘Impotent,” echoed the old gentle- 
man. ‘* By the way, you have not an- 
swered my question.” 

“The object, sir, of my agitation is to 
force the projected reforms on public 
attention and so to secure that most im- 
portant of allies, an effective mob-back- 
ing. But let me add that once elected to 
Parliament I am prepared to stand by any 
Government, Tory or Radical, in support- 
ing the cause of order. We contend that 
Should the revolutionary socialists or 


the anarchists initiate a crusade in the 
streets they must take the censequences 
of their temerity.” 

‘*Well said,” observed the ex-com- 
missioner. ‘‘1 notice in this regard that 
some very disquieting rumours are afloat. 
Not only are many of the East and South 
London workers becoming dangerous, but 
these miscreants, the anarchists, are 
moving. You remember the fiendish 
massacre ten years back when Hartmann 
blew up the bridge ?” 

‘** Rather.” 

‘** Well, the police have had information 
that this wretch is not dead after all. At 
the present moment he is believed to be 
in England stirring up more mischief. ” 

‘* The deuce he is!” cried the old gentle- 
man. ‘‘ 1 hope they will run him to earth.” 

At this point our colloquy was broken 
off by Lena, who sailed gracefully through 
the crowd. 

‘* | want you for a moment, Mr. Stanley. 
A friend of mine, Mrs. Gryffyn, is very 







anxious to make your acquaintance. She’s 
mad about land law reform and women’s 
suffrage.” 

The old genilemen grinned and Mr. 
Northerton eyed me pityingly. There 
was no escape from the inquisitor. ‘* Why 
on earth couldn’t you spare me this, 
Lena ?”’ I whispered. ‘‘ I want a talk with 
you all alone, not an hour with this 
virago.”” 

** Oh, it’s all right. I shall keep you 
company, and as she is going soon we 
shall be able to get into a quiet nook 
and have a long chat.” 

The ordeal over, | had the luxury of a 
tite-a-téte with my fiancée, and excellent 
use I made of the limited time at my 
disposal. I was very fond of Lena, who 
was not only a charmingly pretty girl but 
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-thank goodness !—sympathised most 
cordially with the bulk of my political 
opinions. She never of course mixed 


with the peculiar circles I frequented, but 
dearly loved to follow my reports of the 
movements which they represented. The 
only person remotely connected with 
them she knew was Mrs. Hartmann, to 
whose house I had brought her in the 
hope that the old lady might find a friend. 
Lena was often to be seen in the little 
parlour at Islington, and knew probably 
more about the poor widow’s troubles 
than anyoneelse. As her parents gave her 
complete freedom of action, she had 
plenty of opportunities for cultivating the 


acquaintance. After our private confi- 
dences had been duly exchanged, the 
conversation naturally drifted to this 


topic. I was anxious to know about the 
old lady’s welfare and casually mentioned 
the rumour which concerned her son. 
Had it reached her ears ? 

‘*T am sure I don’t know” said Lena, 
‘* she seemed in marvellously good spirit'’s 
when I saw her last, but she made no 
allusion whatever to the subject. How 
could she when you come to think of it ? 
It is all very well rejoicing over a prodigal 
scn’s return, but this son was a fiend and 
would be much better lying quiet at the 
bottom of the sea, where people imagined 
him.” 

** But you forget, dear, that he was her 
only son and always good to her.” 

‘*That’s true, but look at the blood 
on his hands. By the by, Mrs. Hartmann 
once told me the whole story. Hartmann, 
you know, was educated for the profession 
of an engineer and was always looked on 
as a prodigy of intellectual vigour. What- 
ever he did he did well, and as he came 
into a considerable fortune when of age, 
a brilliant career was predicted for him. 
Mrs. Hartmann says that at that time she 
never knew he had any other interests than 
those of his calling, but it appears from 
later discoveries that when twenty-three 
years of age he made the acquaintance of a 
German exile, one Schwartz, a miscreant 
of notorious opinions and character. This 
man gradually inspired him with a hatred 
of the whole fabric of society, and the 
end of it was that he became an anarchist. 
That Hartmann was deeply in earnest 
seems perfectly clear. He sacrificed to his 
aim, position, comfort, reputation, his 
studies—in short, everything. He re- 
garded civilization as rotten from top to 
foundation, and the present human race 
as ‘only fit for fuel.’ Schwartz was a 
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pessimist, and his pupil became one of an 
even deeper dye.” 

‘* But what was his ultimate aim ?” 

‘*He thought, like some eighteenth 
century writers, that man must revert to 
simpler conditions of life and make a new 
start. He hoped, so his mother says, that 
his example would fire the minds of 
others, and so topple over the very 
pedestals of governments and law. It 
was absurd, he held, for a few men to 
war against society, but— he added—the 
affection he laboured under was catching. 
He trusted that one day London and the 
great cities of Europe would lie in ruins.” 

‘* But,” I interposed, ‘‘this is fanati- 
cism, or rather madness. It is a désease bred 
by an effete form of civilization. Is this 
all the wily anarchist plotted for ? 

‘Well, it’s a pretty large ‘all,’ is it 
not? By the way, he had one persistent 
craze, the belief in some invention which 
was one day to place society at his 
mercy.” 

‘*So? Awkward that for society.” 

We talked for some time longer when 
I called my appointment to mind, and 
tearing myself away from my kind friends 
sallied forth into the street. It was not 
easy to refuse the ex-commissioner’'s 
invitation to dinner in view of Burnett's 
dismal parlour at Stepney. Still I was 
not a little interested in his guest, and 
anxious, so far as was possible, to keep 
Burnett himself out of mischief. Hitherto 
he had been a mere theorist with a very 
kindly side, and there seemed no reason 
why, with care, he should not remain one. 
But he required, so I thought, watching. 
With these thoughts uppermost in my 
mind I hailed a hansom and ordered the 
driver to drop me in the East End in 
a road running hard by the anarchist’s 


house. 
we ~ * * * sa 
I can recall my entrance into that 
parlour most vividly. Burnett had let 
me in with his usual caution. Whisking 


off my coat I followed him to the parlour. 
There was a bright fire burning in the 
grate, and the gleam of the flames—the 
only light in the room—lit up a whisky 
bottle and some glasses on the table and 
ever and anon revealed the rude prints on 
the walls and the rough deal shelves 
heaped with books. Everything smelt of 
the practical. In the place of the Louis 


XIV. furniture of the Northertons only 4 
wooden table and some three or four 
deal chairs met the eye, the sole article 
rejoicing in a cushion being a rudely- 
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carved sofa in the corner. The single 
window, | noticed, was carefully curtained 
and barred. Stepping toward the 
mantelpiece Burnett struck a match, and 
proceeded to light a couple of candles 
which crowned that dusty eminence. 

I then saw to my surprise that we were 
not alone. Ona chair by the left hand 
corner of the fire sat an elderly man 
apparently of the higher artisan class. 
His face was most  unprepossessing. 
There was a bull-dog’s obstinacy and 
attachment about it, but the eyes were 
unspeakably wicked and the mouth hard 
and cruel. I diagnosed it at once as that 
of a man whose past was best unread, 
whose hand had in dark by-ways been 
persistently raised against his fellow men. 
It takes time to analyze this impres- 
sion, but originally it seized me in a 
moment. I was prejudiced, accordingly, 
at the outset, but judge of my astonish- 
ment and disgust when Burnett cried, 
‘*Here, Schwartz, is my old pal, Stanley.” 
It was the shameless miscreant known 
as the shadow of Hartmann! 

Coldly enough I took the proffered 
hand. So this was the fanatic supposed 
to be long ago dead. One felt like 
abetting a murderer. 

‘Stanley seems startled,” laughed 
Burnett. ‘*He is not much accustomed 
to high life. Come, man, acknowledge 
you had a surprise.” 

The meeting was half of my seeking, 


and decency after all forbade openly 
expressed dislike. Besides, Schwartz 
was in practice only what Burnett 


was in theory, and what possibly even 
1 and other moderates might become 
at a pinch. 

‘*T confess,” I replied, ‘‘ I was taken 
somewhat aback. It is seldom the sea 
gives up its dead, and one does not meet 
celebrities like Herr Schwartz every 
day.” 

Schwartz laughed grimly. I could see 
he was pleasantly tickled. Monstrous 
conceits sprout from the shedding of 
blood. He seemed to chuckle that he, 
outcast and rebel, had hurled so many of 
his fellows into nothingness. If this was 
the man, what of the master ? 

‘Fill up your glass, Stanley,” and 
Burnett pushed the whisky across the 
table. ‘* Sit down and ask what ques- 
tions you like.” 

Schwartz looked me carefully over. 
“You say again that you answer for 
this friend,” he muttered to Burnett. 

‘*As I would for myself.” 
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** It is well.” 

‘* Hartmann is alive then,” I ventured, 
** after all?” 

‘** Very much so,” put in Burnett. ‘‘ The 
most he got was a wetting. He and 
Schwartz were picked up by a fishing 
boat and carried to Dieppe. Hence they 
made their way to Switzerland, where 
they have been for some years. Hart- 
mann had money, Schwartz devotion. 
Money bred money—they grew rich, 
and they will yet lead anarchy to 
triumph, for at last, after long years of 
danger, delay, and disappointment, the 
dream of Hartmann is realized!” 

My companions exchanged meaning 
glances. Evidently they were in high 
spirits. 

‘**And the deputy, the socialist, will 
he join us?” cried Schwartz. ‘He 
will have no struggles, no dangers ; he 
will tread capital under foot ; he will raise 
his hand and fortresses will rattle around 
him.” 

Both the anarchists broke into renewed 
laughter. I was tired of hyperbole and 
wished to get at the facts. But do what 
I would my men refused to be ‘*‘ squeezed.” 
For a long time I could only glean from 
them that Hartmann was in London and 


plotting mischief on some _ hitherto 
unimagined scale. At last 1 grew 


irritated at the splutter. 

** Nonsense, Herr Schwartz, nonsense! 
Stir a step worth the noting and the very 
workers will rise and crush you. I tell 
you your notions are fantastic, your cam- 
paign against society maniacal. How 
can a few scattered incendiaries or 
dynamiters, ceaselessly dodging the law, 
hope to defy a state? The thing is 
ridiculous. As well match a _ pop-gun 
against a Woolwich infant.” 

** My friend speaks of a struggle such 
as one man might wage against a mob in 
the street. It is not for this that Hart- 
mann has plotted so long. It is not to 
be shot by soldiers or hunted by police 
that he will once more shake this city. 
Do you wish to guess his weapon? Take 
this piece of stuff in your hand and tell 
me what you think of it.” 

As he spoke he rummaged his pockets 
and produced a small plate, apparently 
of silvery grey metal, of about two square 
inches of surface, and one-tenth of an inch 
or so in thickness. I examined it care- 
fully. 

‘* Now take this steel knife and hammer 
and test its hardness and texture.” I did 
so. Burnett looked on knowingly. 
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‘« Well, it is extremely tough and hard, 
for I can make no impression. What it 
is, however, I can’t say.” 

‘‘ But its weight, its weight!” said 
Burnett. 

I must 
have 












changed colour. ‘‘ Why, it is as light or 
lighter than cardboard. What an extra- 
ordinary combination of attributes !” 

‘Extraordinary indeed! It is the 
grandest of Hartmann’s strokes! But 
you cannot guess its use.” 

I shook my head. 

‘* Well, suppose you try to think it out 
between now and Saturday night, when 
I will promise to introduce you to the 
inventor himself.” 

‘* What, Hartmann?” 

** Yes, let us see, you address a meet- 
ing down at Turner’s Hall in this quarter 
on Saturday. I will be in the audience, 
and we will beard the Captain in com- 
pany. Midnight, Kensington Gardens, by 
the pond to the left as you enter from the 
Queen’s Road—that is the rendezvous. 
Come, are you ready? I think I may 
tell you that you will run no risks, while 
at any rate you will see something strange 
beyond compare.” 

I hesitated, the mystery was deepening, 
and to confront and ‘‘ have it out” with 
the celebrated, if hateful, anarchist, would 
be interesting. And these queer hints 
too ? 
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** Yes, I’m your man ; but we must have 
no companions—for obvious reasons.” 

Burnett nodded. Shortly afterwards 
the obnoxious German took his departure 
and left us to ourselves. I am 
not sure that he quite trusted 
my intentions, for the dread of 
the police spy was ever present 
with him. 

We two talked on till mid- 
night. On rising to go I made 
a final effort to ‘* squeeze” the 
anarchist. 

‘**Come, John, it’s no use 
playing the mystery man any 
longer. I shall know every- 
thing by Saturday night, or 
rather Sunday morning. You 
trust me with your other 
secrets, trust me with this; at 
any rate, a three days’ interval 
can’t make much difference.” 

Burnett thought a moment, 
stepped to his shelves and took 
down a work of somewhat 
antique binding. It was from 
the pen of a nineteenth century 
savant of high repute in his day.! 
Slowly, and without comment, he read 
me the following passage :—‘‘ Yet there 
is a real impediment in the way of man 
navigating the air, and that is the ex- 
cessive weight of the only great me- 
chanical moving powers hitherto placed 
at his disposal. When science _ shall 
have discovered some moving power 
greatly lighter than any we yet know, 
in all probability the problem will be 
solved.” 

The silvery grey substance had solved it. 


CHAPTER III. 
A MOTHER’S TROUBLES. 


A raw London morning isa terrible foe 
to romance—visions that have danced 
elf-like before the view on the foregoing 
night tend to lose their charm or even 
to merge themselves wholly in the com- 
monplace. So it was with me. When I 
came down to breakfast and reviewed the 
situation calmly, I was ready to laugh at 
my faith in what seemed the wild 
vagaries of Schwartz and Burnett. The 
memory of the queer little parlour and 
its queerer tenants, had lost its overnight 
vividness and given place to a suspicion 
that either I or my hosts had indulged too 

1 Duke of Argyll, Aetgn of Law. 
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freely in whisky. The little plate, how- 
ever, was still in my possession, and this 
very tangible witness sufficed, despite a 
growing scepticism, to give me pause. 
‘* A striking discovery no doubt,” was my 
verdict, ‘‘ but the dream of Hartmann, as 
Burnett calls it, is not so easily realized.” 
Still I should know all—if anything worth 
the mention was to be known—on 
Saturday night if I showed up at the odd 
trysting-place, named by Burnett—a 
trysting-place which at that hour meant 
a scramble over palings, and a_ possible 
trouble with the police. But these things 
were trifles. All things considered, | 
should do well to present myself with or 
without Burnett, for the boasted aéronef 
apart, the threats of the anarchists had 
begun to perplex me mightily, and the 
wish to meet their notorious leader, the 
so terrible son of my old friend Mrs. 
Hartmann, was not to be summarily 


*exorcised. 


I had passed the morning in study. 
Luncheon over, I jotted down some notes 
for my speech on the following Saturday. 
Next, I sent Lenaa note promising to 
look in on Sunday afternoon, sallied out 
with it to the post, and then ensconced 
myself in an omnibus which was plying 
in the direction of Islington. Whither 
was I bound? For the house of my 
friend Mrs. Hartmann, whom, as already 
mentioned, I had not seen for some time 
and whose conversation just now might 
be fraught with peculiar interest. Had 
the son as yet seen the mother ? Had any 
inkling of these vaguely discussed new 
plots reached her ? Had she any clue to 
the mystery tapped overnight ? Questions 
such as these surged up in dozens, and | 
determined, if possible, to fecl my way to 
their answers. 

It was late in the afternoon when I 
reached Mrs. Hartmann’s modest villa in 
Islington. The maid who admitted me 
said that she was not at home, having 
gone to visit a sick child in the neighbour- 
hood. She expected her back to tea, and 
meanwhile perhaps I would like to wait. 
There was clearly no resource open to 
me but to do so, and entering the narrow 
hall I was shown into a drawing-room, 
simply but withal not uncomfortably fur- 
nished. The bay window which lighted 
the apartment looked on to a neat grass 
plot diversified by some small but well- 
kept parterres. 

There was little within to catch the eye. 
Exploring the walls I came across a 
shelf full of musty books, mathematical 


and engineering text-books, and a variety 
of treatises on political economy and the 
sciences, evidently mementos of the son! 
While glancing through some and noting 
the numerous traces of careful study, the 
thought struck me that the photograph of 
their misguided possessor might also be 
accessible. I had been many times in the 
room before, but had never been favoured 
with the old lady’s confidences on the 
score of her son. The wound caused by 
his crime was ever green, and I, at least, 
was not cruel enough to disturb it. 
However, being now left alone I resolved 
to consult her albums, which, at any rate, 
might serve to while away the hour. 
Loosening the clasp of one that lay near 
to hand, I turned over its leaves rapidly. 
As a rule, I dislike collections of this sort ; 
there is a prosiness peculiar to albums 
which forbids incautious research. But 
here the hunt was of interest. True, there 
were mediocre denizens in plenty, shoals 
of cousins, sisters, and aunts, hordes of 
nonentities whom Burnett would have 
dubbed only ‘‘ fit for fuel,” but there was 
discoverable one very satisfactory tenant 

a loose photograph marked on the back, 
‘*R. Hartmann, taken when twenty-three 
years of age,” just about the time of the 
celebrated bridge incident. 

It was the face of a young man 
evidently of high capacity and unflinching 
resolution. A slight moustache brushed 
the upper lip, and set off a clear-cut but 
somewhat cruel mouth. A more com- 
pletely independent expression I never 
saw. The lineaments obscured by time 
defied accurate survey, but the general 
effect produced was that they indicated an 
arbitrary and domineering soul, utterly 
impatient of control and loftily contempt- 
uous of its kind. 

I was carefully conning the face when 
I heard the garden gate creak on its 
hinges, a sound followed by the rattle of 
a latchkey in the lock of the front door. 
Mrs. Hartmann had returned. Passing 
into the room she met me with a pleasant 
smile which showed up in curious contrast 
to the look of depression so familiar to 
me of yore. I interpreted that brightness 
in an instant. Hartmann had returned, 
and had paid her the visit of one raised 
from the dead. But of his terrible designs, 
of his restless hatred of society, he had 
clearly told her nothing. 

Hers was an expressive face, and the 
shadows upon it were few enough to 
warrant that inference. Probably he had 
smoothed over the past and fooled her 
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with some talk of a reformed life and a 
changed creed. It is so easy for an only 


son to persuade a mother—particularly 
when he rises after long years from a 
supposed grave. 

‘* Well, Mr. Stanley, you are the last 
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It is that of Rudolf, my misguided son, 
of whom you must have heard. Poor 
boy! Ten years have rolled by since his 
death.” 

Admirably cool this mother; she at 
least was not to be ‘‘ squeezed ”’ offhand. 
But my watched-for chance 
had come. 








person 1 expected to see. 
were to be in Paris to-day.” 

‘*So, my dear Mrs. Hartmann, I was, 
but the Northertons you see have returned, 
and I had hoped to have done some 
touring with the old gentleman.” 

‘‘Or perhaps with Miss Lena. No, 
don’t look so innocent, for she tells me 
more than you think. But awhat of this 
return? I had a note from her when she 
was in Paris, but she said nothing about 
it?” 

‘*Some will business,” I explained. 
‘*You will be glad to hear she comes in 
for £5000 by it.” 

‘* A nice little nest-egg to begin house- 
keeping upon. I think, Mr. Stanley, you 
two young people ought to do very well.” 

‘*] hope so,” I said, foregoing useless 
secrecy—what a chatterbox Lena could 
be. ‘‘At any rate I see no very danger- 
ous rocks ahead at present.” 

The conversation wandered for some 
time among various topics when I 
mentioned that I had been looking over 
the album. 

‘* And very stupid work you must have 
found it,” she said. 

‘* Oh, it kept me busy while waiting. 
By the way, one of the photographs is 
loose,’’ and I handed her that of her son, 
this time with the face upwards. The 
ruse was effective, and the conversation 
took the desired course. 

** Have you never seen that face before ? 

‘ 


I heard you 


** My dear Mrs. Hartmann, 
he is alive and you know it. 
Two days ago he was in this 
very house.” I had drawn my 
bow ata venture, but the shaft 
served me well. The coup was 
decisive. The old lady’s face 
betrayed complete discomfiture 
mingled with obvious signs 
of alarm. She made no at- 
tempt to contradict me. 
‘*What!” she stammered out 


at length. ‘‘Are you also in 
the secret? Are you, too, one 
or al 


‘*No,” I replied bluntly an- 
ticipating her meaning. ‘| 
have never met your son, 
though I know something perhaps of his 
movements. But believe me you may 
trust me as you would yourself. He was 
a dynamitard, but he is your son, and 
that is enough for me. Rest assured of 
my silence.” 

Her distress visibly abated. 

‘* Thanks, many thanks. I feel I can 
rely on you—even to lend him a helping 
hand should the time ever come. Ah! 
he is a changed man, an_ entirely 
changed man. A bright future may await 
him even now across the sea. But this 
visit to me—so sudden, so brief—I fear 
lest it may cost him dear. You, a 
private man, have found it out, why may 
not the lynx-eyed police also? It is 
terrible, this suspense. How can I be sure 
that he is safe at this moment?” 

** Oh, as to that, happily I can reassure 
you. Your son is safe enough—nay, as 
safe as the most anxious mother could 
desire. How or where I cannot say, but 
I have it on the best possible authority. 
In fact, only last night I heard as much 
from the lips of one who should surely 
know—Michael Schwartz himself!” 

‘* Thatevil genius! Is he too, in London ? 
Ah! if he is content, all is well. No 
tigress ever watched better over her cub 


than Schwartz over my son. Would 
his likings had blown elsewhere! That 
man was my son’s tutor in vice. But for 


him Rudolf might have been an honour to 
his country. And what is he now? An 
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outlaw, in the shadow of the gallows,”— 
and she hid her face in her handkerchief 
and wept bitterly. I waited patiently till 
the tempest was over, puttingin a soothing 
phrase here and there and painting black 
white with the zeal of a skilful casuist. 
One need not be too scrupulous when 
sufferers such as this are concerned. 

‘* He has told you nothing of his move- 
ments,” | remarked cautiously. 

‘* Nothing, except that he was leaving 
shortly for Hamburg, whence he was to 
proceed immediately to New York. Some 
months later on I may join him there, but 
for the present all is uncertain.” One more 
deception of Hartmann’s, but a kindly one ; 
obviously it was better not to disturb the 
illusions which the old lady thus fondly 
cherished—her reformed son, his prospec- 
tive honourable life, the vision of a lasting 
reunion abroad. Were she to suspect 
that mischief was again being plotted 
by the anarchist, what a cruel scattering 
of her hopes would follow ! 

I assured her that the chances were all 
in her son’s favour, and that once in 
America he could set at naught all 
possibilities of discovery. Meanwhile, | 
had become aware that nothing of import- 
ance to my quest was to be drawn from 
Mrs. Hartmann. Her son’s_ meteoric 
visit, prompted by some gleam of noble 
sentiment, had evidently lett her ignorant 
of his new inhuman plottings. Ere long 
I rose to leave, not, however, without 
having promised that, should Hartmann 
ever cross my path, I would stand by him 
for her sake in a possible hour of danger. 
Under what circumstances I was to meet 
this extraordinary man—how absurd then 
my poor well-meant promise of assistance 
was to appear—will be manifest from the 
ensuing narrative. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FUGITIVES FROM THE LAW. 


On Saturday evening I addressed a 
stormy meeting at Stepney. 

Since I bade adieu to Mrs. Hartmann 
much had occurred to rouse the sleeping 
tigers in the country. Riots had been 
reported from many great towns, while 
handbills of the most violent sort were 
being thrust on the workers of London. 
Revolutionary counsels had been long 
scattered by a thousand demagogues, and 
it appeared now that the ingathering of 
the harvest was nigh. A renewal of 


anarchist outrages had terrorised the 
well to do and fanned the extremists into 
vehemence. A terrible explosion was 
reported from Kensington, three houses, 
including that of the Home Secretary, 
Mr. Baynton, having been completely 
wrecked, while ten of their inmates had 
been killed and some fourteen more or 
less severely injured. A disastrous 
catastrophe had been narrowly averted 
from the Mansion House. It may be 
imagined, therefore, that it was with a 
grave face that I ascended the platform 
that evening ; my course being rendered 
so difficu!t by reason of the extremists— 
on one hand by the Conservatives who, 
to my thinking, were perpetuating the 
conditions whence anarchy drew its 
breath, namely, a wretched proletariat 
exploited by capital ; on the other by the 
extreme socialists, who despaired of effec- 
tive advance by way of ordinary parlia- 
mentary reforms. Both parties were 
strongly represented that night, and, 
political feeling running so high, the 
prospect of an orderly meeting seemed 
shadowy. I had some unpleasant truths 
to press home and was not to be deterred 
from this duty. 

Before rising to speak I glanced 
anxiously around the hall and, imagine 
my feelings, when I found that Burnett 
was missing. This breach of his engage- 
ment was ominous. That he had a hand 
in the outrages was possible—his tone had 
of late been most threatening, and the in- 
fluence of Schwartz was malefic—though 
the supposition was one I did not like to 
entertain. At any rate he might well 
have been suspected of complicity and 
forced to seek refuge in flight. It was 
with a heavy heart that I obeyed the 
behest of the chairman and rose to address 
the meeting. 

What I said matters little. Severe 
condemnation of the outrages, a sharp 
critique of the individualist-Conservative 
groups, an appeal for unity and order in 
our agitation, were the points upon which 
I laid emphasis. I had spoken for about 
half an hour when my audience refused to 
let me proceed. Previously to this, inter- 
ruptions had been frequent, but now a 
violent uproar arose, the uproar led to a 
fight, and a rush was made for the plat- 
form which, albeit gallantly defended, 
was speedily enough stormed. I had the 
pleasure of knocking over one ruffian 
who leapt at me brandishing a chair, but 
a brutal kick from behind sent me spin- 
ning into the crush by the steps. Severely 
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cuffed and pommelled, I was using my 
fists freely when the gas was suddenly 
turned off, and the struggle being sum- 
marily damped, I managed somehow to 
get into the street. 

And now came the exciting business of 
the night. In the mass of shouting 
enthusiasts outside, it was useless to look 
for Burnett. I determined, therefore, to 
track him down to his own quarters. 
Passing back into the committee-room I 
hastily scribbled some rather indignant 
lines to my chairman, and then pulling 
my hat over my eyes elbowed my way 
through the press. 

By the time I got clear of the street I 
was considerably flushed and heated, and 
the rate at which I was going by no 
means conduced to refresh me. After 
ten minutes’ sharp walk I plunged down 
the narrow street where Burnett’s house 
lay, and a few seconds later had kicked 
back the gate and marched up to the 
door. I was startled to find it ajar. 
Burnett was so habitually cautious that 
I knew something must be amiss. Push- 
ing it slowly open I stole noiselessly into 
the passage and glanced through the 
keyhole of the door which led into the 
little parlour. It was well I had not 
tramped in. Two policemen and a man 
in plain clothes were standing round a 
hole in the floor, and the whole apartment 
was strewn with prized-up planks. On 
a chair close by was a heap of retorts, 
bottles, and canisters, while three ugly- 
looking bombs lay on the hearthstone. 

Burnett, then, had really been mixed 
up in these outrages, and the police were 
on his trail, if indeed they had not 
already arrested him. And what about 
my own position? The best thing for 
me was to make off in a trice, for the 
entanglements, troubles, and disgrace in 
which capture there would plunge me 


were too appalling to contemplate. 
Instantly I glided to the door, and 


gently—this time—revolving the gate, 
slipped out hurriedly into the street. For- 
tunately there was no one on watch or 
my arrest would have been speedy. As 
it was I rapidly gained the main street 
and was soon lost in the broad stream of 
pedestrians. 

Having still three hours before me, I 
turned into a confectioner’s, and over a 
substantial tea endeavoured to think the 
matter out. That I was furious with 
Burnett goes without saying. Only his 


fanatical theories separated him to my 
mind from the gommon murderer. 


But 
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that he should be caught was a thought 
utterly revolting, for I had liked the man 
warmly and had owed my life to his pluck. 
No; our friendship must cease hence- 
forth, but it was at least my duty to warn 
him, if still at large, of the discovery. 
But how? There was only one course 
open tome. Outrages or no outrages, 
police or no police, I must be present at 
the meeting in the park that night. It 
Was quite possible that Burnett, ignorant 
of the search made at his house, might 
be still strolling about London, a prize 
for the first aspiring police officer who 
should meet him. Yes, I would go and 
chance meeting the group, for 1 should 
mention that the exact spot for the rendes- 
vous was unknown to me. All I knew 
was that it was somewhere near the pond 
to the left as you enter from the Queen’s 
Road. The best thing I could think of 
was to idle outside the park, until I could 
climb the paling unnoticed. 

The sky was overcast with clouds, 
and so far the project was favoured. 
Hazardous as was the affair, my reso- 
lution was speedily made and fortified. 
Leaving the shop | sallied out for a stroll 
and passed the remaining interval as best 
I could. Then I called for a hansom, and, 
leaping in, ordered the driver to take 
me to the Marble Arch. He demurred 
at first, saying the journey was too much 
for his horse at that time of night, 
but his scruples were silenced by the offer 
of a half-sovereign for his pains. The mute 
objections of his steed were quashed with a 
sharp cut of the whip, and I was whirled 
swiftly on to an adventure which was 
to beggar the wildest creations of 
romance. 

At the Marble Arch I dismissed the cab 
and walked briskly along the Hyde Park 
side in the direction of Notting Hill. 1 
had gone some few hundred yards when 
a hansom sped by me rapidly, and a well- 
known face within it flashed on my vision 
like a meteor. It was Burnett, of all 
persons! Shouting and waving my 
stick I rushed wildly in chase of the 
vehicle, and, by dint of desperate efforts, 
succeeded at last in stopping it. As I 
approached the window, the trap flew up. 
‘* Drive on, man, drive on, never mind,” 
growled a hoarse voice, and I heard the 
click of a revolver. ‘‘ Here I am,” I 
said, getting on the step and rapping the 
window just as the man was about to 
whip up. Burnett stared. ‘* What, you 
here!” he said, flinging apart the leaves. 
**Come in guick. I don’t know who 
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may be behind.” I mounted in a trice, 
and the cab flew on faster than ever. 

‘* Look here,” I said, breathlessly, ‘‘ I 
have come to warn you. The police are 
on your track.” 

‘* | know it, my boy,” he rejoined, ‘‘ but 
I think they have some way to run yet. 
No fear. I leave London in an hour.” 

What was the man talking of—was he 
raving, or boasting, or what ? 

‘* Hi, stop!” we got out, and the cab 


rolled away  compla- 
cently. 
‘‘Now over the 


palings,” cried Burnett. 
“You will Hart- 
mann?” 

‘* Yes, for an instant.” 
The demon of curiosity 
was urgent, and the 
coast seemed clear. 

“All right. Come 
sharp.” 

It was no easy task 
for me, tired as I was, 
but with the help of 
my companion I got 
through it somehow. 
‘*Hallo! Look!” A 
second cab (probably in- 


see 


formed by ours) was 
bearing down rapidly 


with two occupants, one 
of whom stood excitedly 
on the steps. ‘* Detec- 
tives! We're spotted!” 
I leapt to the ground 
desperately. Heavens! 
where had my curiosity 
landed me ? 

‘*Put your best leg 
foremost and _ follow 
me,” yelled Burnett, and 
his revolver flashed in 
the gas-light. 

In my foolish excite- 
ment I obeyed him. As 
we rushed along I heard 
the men leap out and their boots clink 
on the iron of the palings. I felt like the 
quarry of the wild huntsman of German 
legend. If arrested in such a plight, 
and in such company, a deluge of dis- 
grace, if not worse, awaited me. I ran 
like a deer from a leopard, but I felt 
I could not hold out very long at so 
breakneck a speed. 


‘* Keep—your—pecker—up,” shouted 


Burnett brokenly. ‘* Hartmann—is— 
Waiting.” 
‘**To be arrested with us,” was my 
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thought, or was more murder im- 
minent? God! how I cursed my fool- 


hardiness and useless sacrifice. 

‘* Here—we are—at last!” cried my 
companion looking back over his 
shoulder. ‘* One—effort—more.” 

Half dizzy with fear and fatigue I 
made a despairing sprint, when, my foot 
striking a root, I was hurled violently to 
the ground. All I remember is seeing 
two dusky forms rushing up, and Burnett 


Then from 


hurriedly wheeling round. 
some unknown spot broke a salvo of 


cracks of revolvers. A heavy body fell 
bleeding across my face, and almost at 
once consciousness left me. 

ws * + & * 


CHAPTER V. 
A STRANGE AWAKENING. 


Wuere was |? I seemed to be escaping 
from the thrves of some horrible dream, 
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and that too with a headache past endur- 


ance. I stretched out my right hand and 
it struck something cold and hard. | 


opened one eye with an effort, and I saw 
three men bending over me as one sees 
spectres.in a nightmare. Slowly there 
was borne upon me the sound of voices 
and then the cruel remembrance of that 
struggle. I was in a police cell and 
might have to expiate my misfortunes 
with shame or even death. Who was to 
believe'my tale ? Horrified at the thought, 
I gave utterance to a deep groan. 
‘*There’s not much up with your pal, 
Jack,” said one of the spectres aforesaid ; 
‘* give him some more whisky ; he’s hit his 
head and got knocked silly, that’s all.” 
What was this ? A surge of blood 
coursed through me. I made a supreme 


effort and opened both eyes fully. The 
light was poor, but it was enough. The 


face of the man nearest me was the face 
of Burnett, by him stood a rough-looking 
artisan, and, by all that is marvellous, 
Michael Schwartz ! 

‘* Here, take this,” said Burnett as the 
rough-looking man handed him the glass, 
‘*you’ll be all right in a minute.” I 


drank it off mechanically and, im- 
bued with new _ strength, sat _ bolt- 


upright on the bench. Burnett watched 
me satirically as I tried to cope with the 
situation. By the light of a small lamp 
hanging in a niche over my head I saw 
that I was in a low small room about 
twelve feet square, with bare greyish- 
looking walls and a few slit-like openings 
near the ceiling which did duty, no doubt, 
for windows. A few chests, several chairs 
and a table of the same greyish colour, 
constituted its furniture. Almost directly 
opposite me was a low door through 
which blew gusts of chilly mist, but as to 
what lay beyond it I could not of course 
form a conjecture. Having made this 
rapid survey I turned in astonishment to 
my three stolid companions, mutely en- 
treating some sort of clue to the mystery. 


Schwartz then made an_ attempt 
to rouse me by asking how I had 


enjoyed my nocturnal run in the park. 
But I was still too surprised toanswer. | 
was thinking how Burnett could have 
carried me safe away, where he could 
possibly have brought me, what had 
become of our pursuers, where the 
mysterious Hartmann was, who had fired 
the shots ? 
like riddles rendered me speechless with 
bewilderment. When I had more ox less 
fully regained voige and strength I turned 


These and a multitude of 
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to Burnett, and _ ignoring 
Schwartz, said, curtly— 

‘* Where on earth am | ?” 

‘** You aren’t on earth at all,” was the 
answer, and the three burst into a hearty 
laugh. ‘‘Nor in Heaven,” added the 
speaker ; ‘‘for if soneither Schwartz nor 
Thomas would be near you.” 

‘*Come, atruce to humbug! Am I in 
London, on the river, in an Anarchist’s 
haunt, or where ?” 

‘*T am quite serious. But if you want 
something more explicit, well, you are not 
in London but above it.” 

I looked at the three wonderingly. A 
faint light was beginning to break on my 
mind. ’ 


the 


impish 


But no, the thing was impos- 

sible ! 
‘*Are you able to walk now?” said 
Burnett. ‘‘ Come, Schwartz, you take one 


arm and I'll take another. Between us 
we'll give Mr. Constitutionalist a lesson. 
Stanley, my boy, in all your days you 
never saw a sight such as I am going 
to show you now.” 

‘* But it is nothing to what he shall see, 
comrade, when the captain gives the 
word,” added Schwartz. 

‘*Thank you,” I replied, ‘* I will lean 
on you, Burnett. .I1 can do without Herr 
Schwartz’s assistance.” 

We moved across the room. 

‘* Hist !” whispered Burnett, ‘* don’t be 
nasty to the German. He’s the captain’s 
right hand. It was he, too, who knocked 
over your man just now and so saved you 
from trouble. Take my advice and be dis- 
creet.” 

I nodded. 

** But who——” 

‘““Wait a moment 
you.” 

We had crossed the doorway and were 
standing in a sort of open bulwarked 
passage which evidently ran on for some 
length on either side. 1 stepped to the 
bulwarks. 

** Look below,” said Burnett. 

I looked leng and earnestly, while 
Schwartz and Thomas stood silently in 
the background. It was a strange sight, 
and it was some time ere | seized its 
meaning. It was very dark outside, the 
only light being that coming through the 
doorway of the chamber I had just quitted. 
But far de/ow, as it seemed, glittered in- 
numerable specks like stars, a curious 
contrast to the inkiness of the cloudy pall 
above us. As I gazed down into the 
depths I became conscious of a dull 


and look around 


murmur like that of whirling machinery, 
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and forthwith detected a constant vibra- 
tion of the ledge on which my _ elbow 
rested. Then, and then only, the truth 
rushed upon me. 

I was being carried over London in the 
craft of Hartmann the Anarchist. 

Horrified with my thoughts—for the 
potentialities of this fell vessel dazed me— 
I clung fiercely to Burnett’s arm. 

‘*l am, then, on the——,” I gasped. 

**Deck of the Avila,” put in Burnett. 
** Behold the craft that shall wreck civil- 
ization and hurl tyrannies into nothing- 
ness!” 

But my gaze was fixed on those lights 
far below, and my thought was not of the 
tyrannies I had left, but of the tyranny 
this accursed deck might minister to. 
And Hartmann, they said, was remorse- 
less. 

‘* Yes,” growled Thomas hoarsely, ‘I 
live for the roar of the dynamite.” 

Schwartz, stirred to enthusiasm, 
shouted a brutal parody of Tennyson. 


** The dynamite falls on castle walls 

And splendid buildings old in story ° 

The column shakes, the tryant quakes, 

And the wild wreckage leaps in glory. 

Throw, comrade, throw ; set the wild echoes 
flying ; 

Throw, comrade ; 
dying, dying.” 


answer, wretches, dying, 


If the remainder of the crew resembled 
this sample, I was caged in a veritable 
inferno. As yet, of course, I knew no- 
thing of their numbers or feelings, but my 
expectations were far from being roseate. 

‘*But, man!” I cried, turning to 
Burnett, ‘‘ would you massacre helpless 
multitudes ? you, who prate of tyranny, 
would you, also, play the 7é/¢ of tyrants ?” 

Before the gathering horror all my 
wonder at the Aéti/a had vanished. I felt 
only the helpless abject dismay with which 
one confronts an appalling but inevitable 
calamity. At that moment some disaster 
to the aéronef would have been welcome. 
The masterful vice of these fanatics mad- 
dened me. Rebel, however, as I might, 
I was of no account. The snake that 
snapped at the file had more in his favour. 

‘* We don’t argue here,” said Burnett, 
‘“‘weact. If you want arguments, you 


must wait till you see the captain. Dis- 
putes with us are useless.” 
So even he was becoming surly. It was 


natural enough, however, as a moment’s 
reflection showed. The alligator on land 


is ordinarily mild enough, in his element 
he is invariably a terrible monster. 


The 





HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST ; 


‘*suspect”” anarchist of 
courteous and argumentative, but 
free and independent anarchist of the 
Attiizg dogmatic and brutal. It was 
obviously best policy to humour him, for 
he alone, perhaps, might stand by me at 
a pinch. I endeavoured to throw oil on 
the troubled waters. 

‘*You used not to mind criticism,” | 
urged. 

‘*Oh no! but those days are past. 
Don’t take what I say unkindly, for we 
all mean you well. The captain will 
always talk, but we here are tired of it. 
We only exist now to act—when the word 
is passed. So you will consult our con- 
venience and your own much more 
effectually if you drop all such homilies for 
the future.” 

‘* Yes,” put in Thomas, ‘‘ I had enough 
of it in London. Fifteen years of revolu- 
tionary socialist talking and nothing ever 
done! But wait a few weeks and | war- 
rant it will be said that we here have 
atoned wonderfully well for arrears. 
Come! a glass to our captain—the 
destined destroyer of civilization!” The 
gallant three, acting on this hint, left me 
to digest their advice and retired within. 
How long I remained thinking I know 
not. Someone brought mea chair, but I 
was too abstracted to thank him. For 
fully an hour I must have looked down 
on those twinkling lights with a terror 
beyond the power of words to express. 
All was as Burnett had said. The dream 
of Hartmann was realized. The exile 
and outcast, lately sheltered from the 
law in the shadow of Continental cities, 
now enjoyed power such as a hundred 
Czars could not hope for. The despera- 
does with him, hated by and _ hating 
society, were probably one and all 
devoured by lust of blood and revenge. 
The three I knew were all proscribed 
men, loathing not only the landlord and 
the capitalist but the workers, who would 
most of them have rejoiced over their 


Stepney 


Was 
the 


capture. They attacked not only the 
abuses and the defects but the very 
foundations of society. Their long 


cherished thought had been to shatter the 
trophies of centuries. And the long 
contemplated opportunity had come at 
last ! 

One resource remained. What they 
meant to do with me was uncertain. 
But my relations with Burnett and the 
friendship of Hartmann’s mother were 
sufficient to avert any apprehension of 
violence. My endeavour then _ hence- 
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forward must be to work on the mind of 
Hartmann, to divert this engine of mis- 
chief into as fair a course as possible, to 
achieve by its aid a durable and relatively 
bloodless social revolution, and to reap by 
an authority so secure from overthrow a 
harvest of beneficial results. Buoyed up 
by these brighter thoughts, I now began 
to find time for a more immediate interest. 
What of this wonderful vessel or aéronef 
itself? What was it built of, how was 
it propelled, supported, steered, manned, 
constructed ? Rising from my chair, | 
felt my way along the railing forward, 
but found the way barred by some door 
or partition. As I made my way back I 
met Burnett, who emerged from the low 
door already mentioned. 

‘* What, exploring already ?” he said. 
‘*It’s no good at this hour, as you have 
doubtless discovered. Come inside and 
I'll see you are made cosy for the night. 
You must want sleep, surely.” 

I followed him in without a_ word. 
Passing into the chamber he pressed a 
spring in the wall and a concealed door 
flew back revealing a dark recess. He 
struck a light, and there became visible a 
comfortable berth with the usual appur- 
tenances of a homely cabin such as one 
would occupy in the second-class saloon 
of an ordinary ocean-going steamer. 

**By the way,” I said, ‘‘ you have not 
told me what happened in the park, I am 
dying to know.” 

‘*It is easily told. When you fell, the 
two detectives were up in a moment. | 
turned round meaning to shoot, but 
before I emptied a barrel, crack, crack, 
crack, came a series of reports from aloft, 
and both men were settled, one spinning 
right across you—see, your coat is covered 
with blood. The explanation is_ that 
thirty feet up between the alleys of the 
trees floated the A/t#l/a and Hartmann 
and Schwartz were indulging in a little 
sport. I very soon climbed up the ladder 
which was swinging close by the tree we 


aT 


were to have come to, and you were 
shortly afterwards hauled up ina carefully 
tied sheet. Why did we take you on 
board? I am surprised at your asking. 
We could not stop, and the idea of leaving 
you stunned, and in the compromising 
company of dead men was not arguable. 
Would you have relished the idea of a 
trial as murderer and anarchist? You 
meant well, you see, by me, and the 
captain was strong in your favour. 
Some of the men know of you and no one 
had a bad word to say—save that your 
theories were rather Utopian. But you 
may change.” 

For a while I was silent. I thought of 
my Utopian project. Then I said, ‘‘ So 
far as my theories go, I will confine my- 
self now to oneremark. An air-ship may 
be used as well as abused.” 

Burnett laughed. ‘‘That’s better. 
Don’t forget, however, to define your view 
of use to the captain. Hallo! I must 
be off on watch!” An electric bell 
tinkled sharply in the outer chamber. 
** Good-night.” 

** Good-night.” 

Just before turning in I looked closely 
at the basin of my wash-hand stand. It 
was of the same silvery grey colour which 
1 had noted on the walls of the cabin, 
and which, indeed, seemed ubiquitous. 
A sudden thought struck me. I emptied 
out the water and lifted it up. Its weight 
seemed so absurdly small that I could 
hardly believe my senses. But one thing 
was clear. The mystery of the thin 
silvery grey plate was explained. It was 
out of such materials that the body of the 
Attila was fashioned. The riddle of 
Schwartz previously half brushed aside 
was at last solved completely. 

As I was dropping off to sleep a novel 
reflection assailed me. What would Lena 
think of my absence to-morrow ? Of this 
terrible night in the park she would not, of 
course, dream. Still——, but sleep speedily 
quenched my thinking. 


( 70 be continued.) 
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THE 


ROMANCE OF MODERN LONDON. 


1 —LONDON RAILWAY STATIONS. 


ROM an artistic point 
of view the railway 
station is a much ne- 
glected institution. Its 
utility is recognised by 
everybody — particu- 
larly at excursion time 
—but few people look 
any _ further. The 
reason is not far to 
seek. Not many of the 
sT. PANCRAS sta- thousands who daily use 
TION BY NIGHT. it have seen a_ railway 
station. The platform 

where they have stood watching the lost 
train steam away, the refreshment bar, 
the bookstall, the automatic machines, 
the booking office, even the shoe-black 
outside—all these the thousands know ; 
but the roof above and the scene around 
them they have not time to see. Go to 
any big station of a morning and watch 
the almost endless procession of hard- 
eved men and women, looking neither to 
the right hand nor the left; they have 
no time to admire the ‘‘scenery”; the 
station is but the gate to their daily mill. 
Fenchurch Street about nine in the 
morning repeats to-day the march of the 
workers that Dickens told of yesterday. 

f 








True, this is a most unfortunate station 
in which to hunt for picturesqueness, but 
take a trip down the Blackwall line to 
South Dock. From Millwall Junction to 
South Dock runs a quaint little railway 
with a diminutive engine, under arches of 
black timber; a line that recalls the 
Cornish mineral railways where until 
recently the third class passengers rode in 
trucks and you signalled with your 





OUTSIDE SOUTH DOCK STATION ON THE BLACKWALL 
LINE, 


umbrella if you wished to take the train 
anywhere along the route. I remember, 
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ST. PANCRAS. 


THE GREAT CLOCK, 


either on one of these, or on a Devonshire 
branch line, waiting for a train at the 
terminus. I had rushed up with only a 
minute to spare. ‘‘ Ticket,” I gasped. 
‘‘She ain’t in yet,” replied the station- 
master - porter - booking - clerk — ‘* Why 
didn’t you say you was coming?” By 
and by the train crawled in and I was 
approached by the guard, who suggested 
that it would be less lonesome if I rode 
with him. While we were talking an old 
man came across the road to the station 
and said he was tired of waiting. ‘I'll 
just walk along the line, and you pick me 
up when you gets upto me,” he remarked 
—which we subsequently did. 

This is an incident of quite recent date, 
but it is hardly a custom to expect around 
London. It is a sample of the beauty 
that comes of age, which is ever reckoned 
a beautifier of everything, except possibly 





ST. PANCRAS, LOOKING OUTWARDS 
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For aught 
the ancient 
Egyptians growled at 
their pyramids and 
temples as_ unsightly 
modern erections. The 
spirit of old Egyptian 
temples dwells to-day 
in many of the great 
London termini, dimly 
visible through the veil 
of Isis, though we call 
it London fog. Go at 
night to St. Pancras, 
the Midland terminus, 
at an hour when no 
trains are leaving. Walk 
along No. 3. platform as 
far as the first seat and then 

look back. If you are for- 
tunate enough to catch a grouping 
of the sort indicated in the illustra- 


the fair sex. 
we know 


tion—a hidden engine belching out clouds 





AT NIGHT, IN ST. PANCRAS ROAD. 


of steam that mingle with the fog over- 
head—it does not need a very power- 
ful imagination to fancy 
you are in some great 
temple. The white clouds 
come from the altar fire ; 
above it, half lost in 
vapour, is the great clock, 
its huge round dial like 
the face of a monstrous 
idol before which burn 
in solemn stillness the 
hanging lamps, gleam- 
ing silver and violet and 
rose. 

Science, which built 
and lighted this immense 
dome, with its span of 
nearly 300 feet, may not 
have intended to do more 
than construct a merely 

ZZ2 








useful place, but nature will not be denied, 
and comes with her mysteries of light and 
shadow, the softening fog and the veil 
of night. The frontage of St. Pancras 
on the Euston Road is one of the finest 
buildings in 
London. De- 
signed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, 
it rears its im- 
mense mass, 
built at an ex- 
pense that has 
never been 
reckoned, 
where once 
stood slums 
filthy and in- 
numerable. 
Underneath the passenger station is 
another for stores, and underneath that 
runs yet another railway. Few people 
walking along the upper platform 
realise that sixty feet below them is 
a signal box! The difficulties in con- 
structing this three-storied station were 
enormous. The whole area covered 
by the stations is some _ twenty-five 
acres, while the span, before men- 
tioned, covers nearly 220,000 square feet, 
and is roughly 100 feet high ; the biggest 
span, until recently, in the world. It is 
worth while to wander up the Pancras 
Road at night; the weird and beautiful 
effects to be seen outside the station 
amply recompense one for the unpleasant 
neighbourhood. 

That night is not essential to make a 
railway station look beautiful is exem- 
plified at Euston, the London and North- 
Western Railway terminus. At the outer 
end of the arrival platform, which by the 
way is 1,140 feet long, we get a most 
beautiful series of curves. The heavy 
Doric gateway, however, is best viewed 
at night, particularly by those who have 
never been there before, as the mystery 
will be more realistic. The station seems 
a succession of gateways, and the stranger 
only reaches it about the time he decides 
that he must have taken the wrong turn- 
ing. This gateway and the fine entrance 
hall with Stephenson’s statue are the 
oldest parts of the present station. A 
large shunting yard at Euston, known as 
the ‘‘ Field” by the engine-men, in the 
early days was a field occupied by a dairy- 
man who used to turn his cows out into 
it in the evenings after the trains had 
stopped running. Dairy fields around 
Euston are now nearly as hard to credit 

f 





ARRIVAL PLATFORM, EUSTON. 
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as the erstwhile village of Charing 
Cross. 

Waterloo is about the most disappoint- 
ing station in London. It is big, very 
big. Fourteen acres are devoted to 
passenger traffic alone, and it claims to 
be the largest station in England, but it 
is altogether too straggling to look well. 
The quality of ‘‘ mystery” which is an 
essential almost to any beautiful scene, is 
plentiful enough, but unfortunately only 
of the sort that is prominent when you 
want to meet or catch any particular 
train. ‘*No wonder the French got 
licked here,” said an old Devonshire 
farmer to his wife as they stood on 
the bridge and speculated as to whether 
a grey-bearded guard beneath them 
was one of Wellington’s ‘‘ Up, Guards, 
and at ’em!” 

Over the water, Charing Cross is well 
worth a night visit, particularly if the 
night be wet and foggy. .Stand on the 
Embankment opposite the Avenue 
Theatre, look up at the great half circle of 
station roof, and watch the trains thunder 
along the bridge overhead, the lights flash- 
ing through the girders, and the torrents 
of dull white steam bursting out above, 
falling again beneath the weight of the 


DORIC GATEWAY, EUSTON STATION. 


fog and melting into nothingness as they 
fall. 

Victoria is not a happy hunting ground 
for the seeker after the picturesque. It is 
short and unprepossessing, but the after- 
noon sun striking down through the roof 
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THE ARRIVAL PLATFORM, EUSTON, 


on the extreme right often gives a very has no architectural beauties to recom- 
beautiful effect if there is plenty of steam mend it; it looks indeed much like a first 
lesson in perspective. 
Paddington is a station that 
should be seen by night as well 
as by day. At night, standing 
under the bridge just where the 
steps come down from Bishop’s 
Road station and looking out- 
wards the scene is most im- 
pressive and weird. High in the 
air gleam two great electric 
lights, the apexes of two ghostly 
pyramids of light, around swirls 
the steam of passing engines, 
beneath all is rush, swish, 
and darkness, and innumerable 
CHARING CROSS STATION FROM THE THAMES EMBANKMENT, COlOured lights twinkling and 
blurred. Everything seems in 
about ; and a trip out toGrosvenor Road motion except the two gleaming eyes 
either by day or night will amply repay 
the trouble. The down platform is 
always deserted, and on a spring 
autumn day is a pleasant promenade, 
superior to the crowded parks. The view 
is good and varied, and built, as the 
station is, on a bridge, one gets all the 
advantages of a trip by water without 
its inconveniences, while, best of all, *Arry 
and ’Arriet know it not. The great 
majority of trains coming out do not stop 
here, and it is a grand sight to watch 
them thunder past, while the vibration 
supplies ail that is needed to assist the 
trip by water simile. Grosvenor Road A SKETCH AT VICTORIA STATION. 
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PADDINGTON STATION BY NIGHT. 


looking down with steady sphinx-like 
shine. The electric light system at Pad- 


dington is a very large one. There are ror 
of these big lights of 2,000 candle power 


each, 4,000 of 25, and 23 of 100 candle 
power respectively, and the district 


illuminated is one and a half miles long 





PADDINGTON STATION BY DAY. 
and stretches over some seventy acres— 
reaching from the hotel in Praed Street 
to Westbourne Park station, which is, 
so to speak, a suburb of the big terminus. 

One hundred and forty-six trains leave 
or arrive at Paddington daily, and some 


four millions of passengers use the station 
in the course of a year. 

Although Paddington possesses only 
six platforms, and the longest of these is 
not more than 750 feet long, yet, standing 
on the bridge at the Praed Street end of 
the station, it appears as large or larger 
than any other terminus. 
This is in great measure 
due to the transepts, four 
of which connect the cen- 
tral nave with the side 
aisles ; the light coming 
from these making a series 
of lights and shadows 
which give an effect of 
distance that would not 
otherwise exist. The sta- 
tion was designed by the 
great Brunel, a man with 
a passion for big things. 
It dates from 1854, the 
year that saw the birth of 
many of the huge broad 
gauge engines which, back 
in those days, made speeds 
that have never since been 
beaten. 

In conclusion, I would 
remark that the great 
railway stations of London deserve to 
be visited every whit as much as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Abbey, or the Tower, and 
they are as worthy a memento of this 
century as these buildings are of the days 
that are gone. 
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DERBY ANECDOTES. 


By H. B. 


T is a difficult matter to 
find anything fresh to 
write about in connection 
with our greatest horse 
race on Epsom Downs. 





Its surroundings have 
been discussed from 
nearly every point of 


view. Graphic language hasbeen employed 
year after year, and season after season, 
to describe the scenes on the road, by the 
rail, on the downs, and in Epsom town 
itself. The lovely costumes, the 
appearance of the carriages and 
their occupants, the motley crowd 
on the hill, and the rail-side, the 
doings of the horses, and the very 
characters of their owners and 
riders, all have been criticised and 
described to death by the mass of 
special correspondents. Many- 
tongued rumour has it that some 
of the slaves of the pen have dis- 
played cleverness in writing about 
the Blue Riband and its surround- 


ings without ever having been 
present. The Derby creates 


quite as great interest nowadays 
as it did fifty or sixty years ago, 
although as a race for value it has 
superiors. Quite as large crowds 
as ever assemble on the Surrey 
hills, and whatever may be said 
about the excitement in the con- 
test itself not being as great as it 
Once was, it is certain that that 





BROMHEAD. 


famous Wednesday at the end of the 
merry month of May, or at the begin- 
ning of leafy June, is. the annual 
holiday of the sport-loving Englishman. 
Many a man will go to the Epsom Derby, 
year after year, who rarely patronises a 
horse race at any other time. The wicked 
old Duke of Queensberry, better known 
as ‘‘ old QO,” never missed a Derby from 
1780, when the race was established, until 
1810, when he himself died at the age of 
eighty-six, and was buried under the altar 








GALOPIN, WINNER OF THE DERBY, 1875. 
From a photograph by H. R. Sherborn, Newmarket 
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of St. James’s Church in Piccadilly. In 
our own time the late Lord Palmerston, 
who died in October, 1865, when eighty 
years of age also rode down to the Derby 
on horseback, and was present when the 
great French horse, Gladiateur, won the 
Blue Riband of the Turf in the May of that 
year. Perhaps the man now living who 
has witnessed most Derbies is that hale 
sportsman, Mr. James Weatherby, who 
was present in 1828 when Cadland and 


The Colonel ran their dead heat, and he 
has not missed a year since. 


‘¢ Payvo ” of 


THE t.ATE LORD FALMOUTH AND MATTHEW DAWSON. 
Froma photograph by H. R. Sherborn, Newmarket. 


the Morning Post saw his first Derby very 
early in the ‘‘ forties,” and Mr. Joseph 
Osborne, the owner of Abd-el-Kader, who 
won the Grand National Steeplechase at 
Liverpool in 1850 atid 1851, rode down 
with Admiral Rous in 1830. 


Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria only once saw our great race 
decided. This was in 1840, when Little 


Wonder proved successful. In that year 
Kingston was the nearest railway station 
to Epsom. Betting took place before the 
races, at a post on the Downs, and people 
rode about on horseback in much the 
same way asfhey have done in later years 








DERBY ANECDOTES. 


at Newmarket. The various horses that 
ran were saddled in the Warren, over the 
other side of the course opposite the Grand 
Stand, a beautiful property that now 
belongs to Mr. Ellam, the Piccadilly sad- 
dler. 

One of the most brilliant anniversaries of 
the race was in the Great Exhibition year 
of 1851. Never had there been previously 
so great a concourse on Epsom Downs, 


and never has_ there been such a 
crush upon the road, such a _ splendid 
array of carriages on the classic 


raceground. The winner 
was Teddington, who, al- 
though he ran in the 
name and colours of Sir 
Joseph Hawley, was 
really the property of his 
confederate, then known 
as Mr. J. Massey Stan- 
ley. This gentleman, who 
in later years was known 
as Sir John Stanley 
Errington, only died at 
Cannes in March last. 
He was Sir Joseph 
Hawley’s senior by four 
or five years, being born 
at Hooton Park, Cheshire, 
in 1810. Teddington was 
trained by the veteran 
Alec Taylor, who in 
April won the City and 
Suburban at Epsom with 
his horse King Charles. 
As it was, Teddington 
won the Derby by two 
lengths. In reference to 
the race, Job Marson, 
who rode him, said, ‘I 
only had to spur him 
once to get him out, near 
the turn, and then he 
came with such a ven- 
geance as nearly to run 
over Ariosto.” This was one of the 
heaviest betting races ever known, and 
Davis, the Leviathan of the ring, is stated 
to have lost £100,000. On this occa- 
sion, to the horror of Admiral Rous, Sir 
Joseph Hawley and his partner present- 
ed Marson, the winning jockey, with 
£2,000. 

The great West Australian was the first 
horse to sweep the decks of the three 
classic races, the Two Thousand, Derby 
and St. Leger, in 1853. The flying West 
belonged to Mr. John Bowes, ‘‘ the Squire 
of Streattam,” as he was called, who 
also won the Derby with Mundig in ’35, 
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PORTRAIT OF BEND OR, WINNER OF THE DERBY, 1880. 


From a drawing by J. Sturgess. 


and Cotherstone in ’43. West Australian 
was trained by John Scott at Whitewall, 
and when he went there as a yearling he 
took the fancy of all the best judges at 
first sight. He was ridden in his races by 
Frank Butler. ‘‘ The splendid grunt of 
Frank,” says the Druid, ‘‘ when he first 
caught sight of the West, delighted John 
Scott and Isaac Walker, above all things. 
‘What's that?’ he said. ‘That,’ quoth 
John, quite gravely, ‘Oh! that’s only a 
rough thing by Freedom; we'd better 
pass him.’ ‘ What a pretty pair you are,’ 
replied Frank as he went up to introduce 
himself to his love at first sight.” 

Another Yorkshire Derby winner, and 
the second filly that won both Derby and 
Oaks, was Blink Bonny, the heroine of 
1855. The Malton mare beat Black 
Tommy by a neck, but some thought that 
the latter had proved successful. ‘‘ I have 
won the Derby, and not one of my friends 
are on a penny!” was the jubilant yet 
selfish remark of her owner, Mr. Drinkald. 
So lightly was this Black Tommy’s chance 
esteemed that one bookmaker actually laid 


Mr. Drinkald £20,000 to a suit of clothes, 
hat, boots, and Malacca cane, against 
him. Amongst other bets his owner had 
such oddsas £ 10,000 to £20, and £10,000 
to £150 against. Sir Joseph Hawley 
was fortunate enough to win the Derby 
of 1858 with Beadsman, and in the fol- 
lowing year with Musjid. Harry Custance, 
the only living man who has ridden three 
Derby winners, had his first mount on 
Thormanby for Mr. Merry, the Scotch 
ironmaster, in 1860, and but for Dundee 
breaking down the same horseman would 
have landed the popular yellow and black 
the following year; Kettledrum, how- 
ever, won by a length. 

Caractacus brought off a great surprise 
in the Derby of 1862, as he started at 40 
to 1. Jim Goater was offered the mount, 
but he declined it, and steered The Sprite, 
owned by his brother. Caractacus was 
ridden by the stable lad, Parsons, and 
horse and boy were very fond of each 
other. In the race Parsons frequently 
spoke to his mount, stroking him and 
patting him on the neck, and encouraging 
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him with such words as ‘‘ Get along, 
Crackey,” and ‘*Good lad, Crackey.” 
After Caractacus won Mr. Snewing went 
to see Parsons weigh in. Full of excite- 
ment, to his horror the jockey failed to 
draw the weight. The bridle was sent 
for, and, Mr. Snewing often said after- 
wards—‘‘ Oh, the agony I felt at that 
moment I would not undergo again for 
a thousand pounds!” This set matters 
right, but all was not yet over. Lord 
Stamford objected on the ground that 
only his own horse, Ensign, and three 
others, had gone the full course, the flag 
having fallen when a lot of the competitors 
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‘*Make haste down, uncle, and see the 
drawing-room hung with light-blue rib- 
bons,” she replied. Even that did not 
satisfy him, and he said, ‘‘Send out for 
a newspaper, and let me see it in print.” 
A copy of Zhe Times was brought him, 
and looking over it, he said, ‘‘ Now I am 
satisfied ; | know that I have won the 
Derby.” 

Another great occasion for Yorkshire 
was Blair Athol’s victory at Epsom in 
1864. Mr. Il’Anson’s horse was known 
to be a good one, but there was always a 
lot of mystery whether the horse would run 
or not. John Jackson of Fairfield, the 











ORMONDE, WINNER OF THE DERBY, 1886, WITH PORTRAITS OF J. PORTER AND F. ARCHER. 
From a painting by E. Adam 


were in front of the starting post. Ad- 
miral Rous, however, was at the head of 
affairs, and he was about the only man 
present that did not lose hishead. On his 
lordship making the protest, Admiral 
Rous took his watch out of his pocket, 
and noting the time, said, ‘* Twenty 
minutes! The objection to hold good 
should have been lodged within a quarter 
of an hour, according to the 6oth rule of 
racing.” All those events so upset Mr. 
Snewing, that when he woke in his house 
in Euston Square the next morning, all 
seemed like a dream to him. ‘‘ Is it true 
that I have won the Derby, or have | 
dreamt it?” fie called out to his niece. 


north country bookmaker, had charge of 
the monetary arrangements. He stood to 
win £25,000 if either General Peel 
or Blair Athol won the Derby. It 
had been originally intended to keep 
Blair Athol for the St. Leger. One night 
Jackson became excited, if not something 
worse, and backed Blair Athol more 
heavily. After this his love for his 
favourite was intense, and as he now 
stood to win more money on him than on 
General Peel it was resolved that he 
should start for the Derby; and in 
the end Blair Athol just beat General Peel. 
A tale is told that on the day of the race 
Mrs. Jackson was staying at Mr. Bland’s 
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house at Isleworth. Mrs. Jackson and 
Mrs. Bland were watching for the return 
of their husbands, and wondering what 
horse had won. Mrs. Bland first spied 
the gentlemen as they drove up to the 
house, and exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 wonder what 
can have won? Mr. Jackson has some 
laburnum round his hat !” 

‘*Laburnum!” cried Mrs. Jackson, 
‘* that means green and gold—lI’Anson’s 
colours! Then Blair Athol has really 
proved successful.” 

Gladiateur’s was a sensational Derby. 
Those who saw it will never forget the 
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winning at each place after a desperate 
race with the Fyfield trained Savernake. 
What a dreadful blow it was to the 
fortunes of the late Marquis of Hastings 
when Hermit, who had just previously 
broken a blood-vessel, bore the all rose of 
Mr. Henry Chaplin to the fore! The 
Squire of Blankney is reported to have 
won something like £145,000 over the 
race ; and Hermit earned another fortune 
for his owner at the stud. Curiously 
enough, when sold as yearlings at Eltham, 
Hermit and Marksman, first and second 
in the Derby, were successive lots in the 





DONOVAN, WINNER OF THE DERBY, 18809. 
From a painting by E. Adam. 


ridiculous ease with which Count de la 
Grange’s great horse came through his 
horses, after being nearly knocked over 
in descending the hill to Tattenham 
Corner, with Christmas Carol and Eltham 
toiling. in his rear. Gladiateur was the 
second horse that swept the decks of 
the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby, and 
St. Leger. This performance was re- 
peated in 1866, when the Ilsley trained 
Lord Lyon was to the fore. Custance 
would have ridden him in all three of his 
races but he broke his arm at the Epsom 
Spring Meeting by the falling of Lytham. 
A stable lad named Thomas rode Lord 
Lyon at Newmarket, but Custance was 
on his back at Epsom and Doncaster, 


catalogue, and each made one thousand 
guineas. 

Twelve months later, when Blue 
Gown carried the cherry and black cap of 
Sir Joseph Hawley, the ‘*‘ Lady Elizabeth 
Scandal ” was for a long time a prominent 
theme of controversy. A noteworthy 
feature of this race was that Sir Joseph 
declared to win with Rosicrucian and 
Green Sleeve in preference to Blue Gown. 
Wells, the stable jockey, elected to ride 
the last named, and the British public 
trusting also to the colt, their judgment 
proved correct. It was in 1870 that Lord 
Falmouth won his first Derby. The horse 
was Kingcraft, and he was trained by 
Matthew Dawson, and ridden by Tom 
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SIMON. 


From a painting by W. H. Hopkins 


French. Wonderful fortune attended 
the efforts of the bearers of the 
‘‘magpie” jacket during the Cornish 
earl’s turf career. In fourteen years, 
viz., from ’7o to °83, which was his 
last whole season on a large scale on 
the turf, Lord Falmouth, with a stud 
which rarely numbered twenty horses 
in training, carried away in_ public 


money the enormous sum of £238,108. 
In 1884 he sold in two days all his race- 
horses at Heath House, and all his brood 
mares, stallions, yearlings, and foals, for 
a total aggregate of 111,880 guineas. It 
will be admitted without a dissentient 
voice that no such instance of long-sus- 
tained and continuous good fortune can be 
found in the splendid annals of the English 


turf. Poor Fred Archer was associated 
with most of Lord Falmouth’s later 
triumphs. His first most important 


success in the popular black and white 
was on Atlantic in the Two Thousand of 
1874. It was not without considerable 
hesitation that his lordship gave Archer 
the mount, but the boy showed the nerve 
and resource of a veteran, as, despite a 
heap of 3 st. dead weight, he steered 
his mount home as straight as a die and 
won by a neck. Archer won his first 
Derby winner for Lord Falmouth in 1877, 
Silvio being the horse ; and a couple of 
years later the renowned George Fordham 
had his first and only success in the Blue 
, 





Riband of the Turf on the back of Sir 
Bevys. 

The Duke of Westminster was the 
most fortunate man in connection with the 
Derby early in the ‘‘ eighties.” Three 
times were his colours carried success- 
fully, Archer riding Bend Or to the front 
in 80, T. Cannon, Shotover in ’82, and 
Archer, Ormonde in ’86. When Bend Or 


won, the famous ‘‘ Tinman” rode one of 
his greatest races, as he only got up in the 
last stride and beat Mr. Brewer’s horse 
Robert the Devil with Rossiter in 


the 








FRED ARCHER AND DAUGHTER, 
From a photograph by H. R. Sherborn, Newmarket 
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saddle. ‘‘ I think he just won,” said poor 
Fred, as he pulled up not far from the 
hotel on the Downs near to the entrance 
to the paddock. For a moment a friend 
of ours who was standing hard by felt 
considerable heartburnings as Harry 
Jeffrey, who was riding Boreas in the 
race, came back, and shouted to Rossiter, 
‘* You’ve won, old fellow, you’ve won!” 
It was, however, tidings of comfort and 
joy to my friend when a second or two 
later he ascertained for a fact that one of 
the gamest horses that ever looked 
through a bridle had won the Blue Riband 
by the shortest of heads. What a dis- 
appointment it must have been to the late 
Mr. Charles Brewer, the owner of Robert 
the Devil! He was lolling on the rails in 
Tattersall’s ring, just below the then 
stewards’ stand, confidently pointing to 
his horse and being congratulated by his 
friends. Rossiter was looking back at 
Archer, and the latter was riding like a 
demon. Even after the horses had passed 
the post Brewer fancied that his colt, 
being on the lower ground, had just won, 
Archer had a weak arm that day, having 
been savaged a short time before on 
Newmarket Heath by Muley Edris, a 
horse belonging to Lord Falmouth. A 
good tale is told of Archer and Sir James 
Paget, in connection with this accident. 
The eminent surgeon, having bound up 
the wound, the jockey asked how long it 
would take to heal. 

**Oh,” said Sir James, ‘I think in 
three or four weeks you will be all right.” 

‘*But shall I be fit for the Derby ?” 
asked Archer. 

‘**Ye-es,” was the reply. ‘‘Oh yes! I 
think you may go ¢o the Derby.” 

‘*No, but you don’t quite understand 
me,” persisted the jockey ; ‘* I mean, shall 
I be fit to ride?” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” was the answer. 
“‘ Better drive ; better drive!” 

Archer, rather taken back by this very 
innocent and unexpected rejoinder, had to 
explain. ‘‘I am afraid, Sir James, you 
scarcely realise who I am?” 

‘‘No,” said the surgeon, politely, 
referring to the patient’s visiting card, ‘* I 
see I have the honour of receiving Mr. 
Archer, but——.” 

‘* Well,” said Archer, ‘‘I suppose I 
may say that what you are in your pro- 
fession, Sir James, I am in mine.” 
Then he proceeded to tell him what that 
profession was. The famous surgeon, on 
learning the status of his visitor, was at 
Once greatly interested, and asked him 
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eagerly many questions, amongst others, 
what would be his loss, supposing he 
would be unable to fulfil the Derby en- 
gagement; to which Archer replied, 
‘*About £1,000, perhaps more.” His 
average annual income he stated (if I 
mistake not) to be about £8,000 or 
410,000 ; upon which Sir James is said 
to have remarked: ‘‘You may well 
say that what I am in my profession 
you are in yours, but I only wish that 
my profession was half as profitable as 
yours.” 

In 1884 we had the famous dead heat 
between Sir John Willoughby’s Har- 
vester and Mr. Hammond’s St. Gatien. 
Whether they would have passed the 
winning post first if that great horse St. 
Simon had competed is doubtful. St. 
Simon was never defeated in any race 
that he ran when on the turf, and Fred 
Archer always vowed that St. Simon was 
the best horse that he ever threw his leg 
across. 

We had another great race for the 
Derby the following season, when 
Archer on Lord Hastings’ colt Melton 
just caught Fred Webb and Paradox on 
the post, winning by a head. The ‘“‘ one- 
two” Archer gave his mount just before 
the winning post was reached will never 
be forgotten. I stood close to Lord 
Hastings in front of the weighing room, 
after the race, his friends crowding round 
and congratulating him. Mr. Cloété, the 
owner of Paradox, was there too, and he 
took his defeat like a sportsman, ‘ only 
fancy being beaten by a nose—that much” 
—holding up his hands about six inches 
apart—‘‘ I don’t suppose I shall ever be 
so near winning a Derby again.” The 
following season Archer scored again on 
the champion Ormonde, this being his 
fifth winning mount in the race. As we 
saw him standing there after the race, 
chatting merrily with the Duke of West- 
minster, John Porter, and other support- 
ers of the Kingsclere stable, few thought 
that within six months the poor fellow 
would be dead and gone. Excessive 
wasting, with constant physicking and 
abstention from food to keep his weight 
down, caused his death, and when he died, 
on November 8th, 1886, he left behind 
him one little daughter, Nelly, then two 
years of age, to mourn his loss. Archer 
had a countenance that occasionally lit 
up wonderfully, the best feature’ of it 
being the eyes, which always looked one 
straight in the face. His character was 
totally devoid of conceit and swagger, and 
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he had a most kindly disposition, doing 
many charitable acts that few knew of. 
On one occasion a poor widow residing 
in a small country town wrote to Archer 
shortly before his death, asking him to 
put the sum of five shillings upon some 
horse for her. In the letter the poor 
woman stated that she had an old crown- 
piece given her by her mother, and that 
she being very poor wished to try and 
make some money of it. She added that 
she could not afford to lose it, and wished 
Mr. Archer to place it upon a horse that 
would be sure to win. Archer did not 
know the widow, but he was kind enough 
to answer the epistle, giving the old dame 
some excellent advice. He advised her 
to keep her crown-piece, by no means to 
risk it, and not to dabble in horse racing. 
Besides this, the kindly fellow enclosed a 
sovereign in his letter, as a solatium for 
the unpalatable advice he was forced to 
give. Poor Archer was always ready 
with his money when distress in any 
shape tugged at his coat skirts, and this 
is one of the many kindly actions that he 
performed. 

Not half a dozen short years have 
passed away since Mr. Abington won the 
Derby with Merry Hampton, and ‘‘ the 
Squire ” has gone to his last home. As 
his horse was being led through the gate, 
after winning, by Martin Gurry, Mr. 
George Alexander Baird stood there un- 
moved, and apparently the most disinter- 
ested spectator there. ‘‘Dash it all, 
George,” said his friend, Mr. Tom Spence, 
who was standing with him, ‘‘ go and 
lead your horse in!” This he steadfastly 
refused to do, possibly from motives of 
honesty. Such a moment of victory is a 
great one, and what would thousands of 
good sportsmen have given to have been 
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in the position of poor George Baird! 
The Duke of Portland won the Derby the 
next two years in succession with Ayr- 
shire and Donovan, and it must be owned 
that the Master of Welbeck certainly pos- 
sesses an excellent chance of securing the 
race this year with his greatly improved 
horse, Raeburn. 

Newmarket has not played many trump 
cards in the Derby of late years, but the 
Blue Riband of the Turf may go to head- 
quarters again this season. The chance 
of Isinglass is highly esteemed,and should 
he win for Mr. M‘Calmont there will 
be festivities at Cheveley. The owner 
only purchased this beautiful property 
from the Duke of Rutland last year. It 
is an estate of 10,000 acres, of great 
beauty, consisting of ten large farms, 
with a population of 2,000 people. The 
house lost some of its beauty when the 
former owner destroyed its wings ; still 
it is attractive. There is a terraced 
flower-garden commanding a fine avenue 
of oak and beech trees. Mr. M‘Calmont 
has here a large stud farm, where his stud 
horse Timothy stands, and where Sus- 
pender, the winner of last year’s Royal 
Hunt Cup, will come in due course. Mr. 
M‘Calmont has been a soldier, fond of 
his profession. He is enormously rich, 
his uncle having left him some millions, 
and the owner of Cheveley, perhaps the 
best game estate in East Anglia, is a 
thorough sportsman. Fond of the Turf, 
he is also devoted to coaching and yacht- 
ing. He is a most popular landlord, and 
evidently possesses confidence in both 
himself and his horse, as he has accepted 
a double event bet that he wins the Derby 
with Isinglass, and that he is elected at 
the next parliamentary election for his 
division of the county. 
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LADY KILPATRICK. 
A TALE OF TO-DAY. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Illustrated by WILFRID LAWSON. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE MEETING IN THE GRAVEYARD. 






HHAT same night a cold 
} round moon was shining 
on the old graveyard 
where the people of Kil- 
patrick had for many 
generations buried their 
dead: a place of green 
a and grassy graves, with 
here and there a simple cross of stone or 
wood. It wasa lonely place, a lonely hour, 
and with the rising moon came a chilly 
night wind, stealing from grave to grave, 
and lifting the grass upon them as a cold 
hand might lift the hair of human heads. 

The silence of the spot was broken by 
the sound of a slow but firm footstep 
approaching along the winding pathway 
that led to the village. A tall woman, 
with a shawl about her head, and clad ina 
material so dark as to pass for black in 
the moonlight, entered the graveyard, and 
stood looking toward the height on which 
the castle stood. She looked long and 
earnestly before she spoke. 

‘* It’s the time I named,” she murmured, 
in a deep, inward-sounding voice. ‘* Will 
he come, I wonder? Maybe he'll think 
it’s an idle message, and never guess who 
sent it, for he thinks me dead and gone 
long years ago. I must spake with him 
and hear tidings of my boy. Oh, saints 
in heaven, that know the achings of a 
mother’s heart, ye’ve given me strength 
to bear my trouble all these years, give 
me strength now, and pity the wakeness 
that brought me here, maybe to get a 
glimpse of my darling son.” 

She leaned against a ragged, wind- 
blown tree, with her forehead supported 
on her arm, then, sliding to the ground, 
bent her head in prayer, an appeal of 








which only an occasional word could 
have been heard by any chance listener, 
though the fervour of her supplication 
shook her whole body with a passionate 
tremor. She was so lost for the moment 
to all sense of her surroundings that a 
loud and cheerful whistle, coming along 
the path she had herself travelled but a 
few minutes previous, fell unheeded on 
her ear, and the gravedigger, returning 
for his pick and shovel, was close upon 
her before she recognised his presence. 

She rose with a start, and the sudden- 
ness of her apparition made the intruder’s 
music stop with a ludicrous sudden- 
ness. 

‘*Musha!” he cried. 
at all? °’Tis a woman! 
ye for a ghost.” 

** I’m flesh and blood like yourself,” she 
answered. 

‘*But why were ye kneeling there?” 
he asked, still fearfully. 

‘*I was only saying a prayer,” she 
answered. 

‘*A mighty quare place to say your 
prayers in,” said the gravedigger, cross- 
ing himself. ‘* Unless,” he added as an 
afterthought, and more gently, ‘‘ye’ve 
any kith or kin lying here.” 

‘“No,” said the woman, 
stranger.” 

‘** Well, good luck t’ye whoever y’are,” 
said the gravedigger. ‘I'll just get the 
pick and the spade, and lave ye to your 
devotions.” He jumped into an open 
grave at a little distance. ‘‘I can finish 
this in the morning,” he added to 
himself. ‘‘ Another two feet ’Il do it.” 

‘*Who’s to be buried there?” she 
asked, as he clambered out with his tools 
in his hand. 

‘A poor colleen that kilt herself for 
love. Lasteways, she drowned herself, 
but wint out of her mind first, to make 


‘* What’s that, 
Bedad, I took 


“Tm a 
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sure of Christian burial. 
hereabouts, my woman ?” 


‘“Yes,” she answered. “Tve a 
lodging down at the old mill.” 
‘*Musha!” said the gravedigger, 


‘* that’s a lonesome place.” 

‘* The more fit, maybe,” she answered, 
‘* for a lonesome woman.” 

‘** Will ye be going now?” asked the 
man, looking at her with some anxiety. 

‘* Presently,” she answered. ‘‘ Sure, 
I’m doing no harm.” 

‘*Sorra the bit,” he said; ‘*but I’m 
thinking that there’s not many women— 
nor men ayther, for that matter—who’d 
care to walk this graveyard at night, 
seein’ that it’s haunted. Well, tastes 
differ, and so good luck t’ye.” 

‘* And good luck to you,” the woman 
answered. 

The man shouldered his tools and 
went off, resuming his _ interrupted 
whistle. The woman looked anxiously 
down the road. 

‘* It’s past the time I named,” she said 
to herself, ‘‘ and no sign of him yet.” 

She walked to the low wall which 
separated the graveyard from the road, 
and stood there, watching so keenly that 
the sound of a footstep approaching from 
the opposite side of the churchyard failed 
to wake her attention. The unseen 
passenger, who was no other than Mr. 
Feagus, returning homewards after a 
wettish evening with a client beyond the 
village, caught sight of her tall gaunt 
figure clearly outlined against the pale 
flood of moonlight which deluged the 
sky. 

‘“Who’s that, now?” he asked him- 
self with a start. ‘*A woman or a 
taisch? A Christian soul or an ugly 
spirit? Wake me soul to glory, I’m 
sorry I took this road, for it’s lonesome 
for a lawyer with long arrears of con- 
science to make up; and faith, here’s 
another of ’em coming the way I kem 
myself. No, ’tis aman this time, a living 
man, bless the saints! I'll step along 
with him for company. Am I dhrunk or 
dreamin’? ’Tis that ould omadhum, 
Peebles, the steward! Tis mighty quare ! 
What can bring a quiet man like that 
down here at night toime? Be jabers! 
if it’s an assignation wid that faymale! 
The ould rascal, I’ll kape out of his way 
and watch what he’s afther.” 

He slid cautiously over the wall, and 
established himself in the shadow of a 
grave mound, just as Peebles’ lean figure 
emerged ingo clear moonlight. 
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Are ye livin’ 


The old man paused at the wicket 
gate. 

‘*I saw some one here—I’d swear it, 
and noo there’s no sign of any leeving 
thing. Lord save us, it’s a gruesome 
place. Well, gruesome or no gruesome, 
I'll e’en see itthrough. She’s there!” he 
exclaimed, catching sight of the woman’s 
figure. ‘‘Ahem! Was’t you, lass, that 
sent the message to Mr. Peebles ?” 

The woman turned with a start. 

‘At last!” she cried. ** Thank 
God!” 

‘*Good e’en t’ye, whoever ye are,” 
said Peebles. ‘I’m here at your service, 
though I ken little enough what it is ye 
want o’ me. "Twas of Moya Macartney 
ye wanted to speak—-the puir lassie that 
died lang syne.” 

‘*Of Moya Macartney, sure enough,” 
answered the woman. ‘‘ But she never 
died. She’s alive this day, and nearer 
than ye think.” 


‘*Guide us!” exclaimed Peebles. 
‘** Ye say she’s leeving ! Moya Macartney 
leeving ?” 


The woman turned her face to the moon- 
light, and let her shawl which had hidden 
it fall back upon her shoulders. The 
old man crept nearer peering on her with 
a look compact of expectation, incred- 
ulity, and a touch of superstitious horror. 
The face was white, thin and wrinkled, 
but yet retained vestiges of a beauty which 
must perforce have been great so to with- 
stand the ravages of time. The great 
black eyes dwelt on Peebles’ face, the 
thin lips murmured a name which struck 
on his astonished ears like a veritable 
echo from the grave. 

‘*Moya!” he cried, ‘‘ Moya Macart- 
ney! No! It can’t be!” 

‘*It is, sir,” said Moya. ‘I’m Moya 
Macartney. Old and grey now, Mr. 
Peebles, but the same colleen ye knew 
once in Kenmare.” 

The hidden listener raised his head 
cautiously above the grave mound. 

‘*Saints preserve us!” he muttered, 
and taking advantage of Peebles’ wonder 
and consternation crept from grave to 
grave nearer him and his companion. 

‘*Meeracle of meeracles!” cried the 
oldman. He extended a trembling hand, 
and took that which Moya held out in 
answer. It was as real and warmer and 
steadier than his own. ‘‘ Ay! ye’re flesh 
and blood ; but—what does it mean ?” 

‘* Sure, it’s a long story,” said Moya, 
‘but I’ll tell it ye in as few words as I 
can. When I left my child and went 
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away broken-hearted, I little thought to 
live another day ; but my courage failed 
me, ard | feared to face my Maker before 
my time. I lived on, unknown and far 
away. But I heard news from time to 
time of my son. I knew that he was 
growing up happy, and ignorant, thank 
God, of his mother’s shame.” 

‘‘Puir lass!” said Peebles. ‘* Puir 
lass! And it’s been for his sake that 
ye’ve held aloof from him all these years 
—never shown your face or spoke a 
word ?” 

‘*Sure, why should 1? Twas enough 
for me to think that maybe, when he 
thought I was dead, my lord’s heart 
might be turned to the poor friendless 
boy, and that he might crape into his 
father’s heart and earn his love. I said 
to myself a thousand times, ‘God bless 
him! I'll never disgrace him. He shall 
never learn that his poor mother’s still 
living on this weary earth.’” 

‘* But ye’ve come at last, Moya,” said 
Peebles, wiping his eyes, ‘* ye’ve come at 
last to——” 

‘** Only to hear of his happiness—only, 
maybe, to get one glimpse of his face. 
Oh, sir, if I could do that same I’d die 
happy, for the heaviness of years is on 
me, and I’ve not long to live. Speak to 
me! Tell me of him! Is he well and 
happy ?” 

‘* Weel!’ repeated Peebles. ‘* Ay ! he’s 
weel enough. Happy? Ay, he’s as 
happy as maist folk, for it’s a wearyin’ 
world.” He paused, looking pityingly at 
Moya, and then resumed in a hesitating 
manner, ‘‘ I’ve news for ye that I fear 
will not be over-welcome to ye. "Twas 
only yesterday he learned the truth. He 
found oot that Lord Kilpatrick was his 
father, and with that, puir lad, he shook 
the dust from his feet and fled away from 
his father’s house.” 


‘“*My God!” cried Moya. ‘ But who 
tould him? Not you, sure?” 
“1?” cried Peebles. ‘‘I, that ha’e 


guarded the secret these eighteen years, 
and burdened me conscience in endless 
lees for the puir lad’s sake and yours! 
But ye’re distraught, puir creature, and 
sma’ wonder. No, no, Moya! He was 
taunted wi’ his birth by a wicked whelp— 
his cousin, Richard Conseltine’s son, and 
a’ came oot.” 

‘* And then?” cried Moya. 

** My lord begged him to stay, offered 
to make him his lawful heir, but he refused 
the siller and cursed his father in his 
mother’s name. Ah, don’t freet, woman, 
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or I'll be freeting too! Your name’s 
deepest in the lad’s heart, and first upon 
his lips.”’ 

‘*God bless him!” sobbed the heart- 
broken mother. ‘‘ But what shall I do? 
What shall I do?” 

‘* Let me take ye to him,” said Peebles. 
‘* Eh, lass, but the boy’s heart will leap 
for joy to know you're alive.” 

‘*No!” said Moya shrinking back. 
‘*No, no! Let things be as they are. 
It’s betther, far betther that he should 
think me dead. Alive, I shall only shame 
him more! Just let me see him, let me 
look into his eyes and hear his voice—’tis 
all I ask of heaven, and I'll go back to 
where I came from and never trouble him 
again.” 

At that moment, as if in answer to the 
impassioned prayer of the lonely heart, a 
voice rose at a hundred yards’ distance. 
Peebles started at the sound. 


“ Tho’ I lave thee for ever, my darling, and go, 
Thine image shall haunt me in sunshine and 
snow, 
Like the light of a star shining over the foam, 
Thy face shall go with me wherever I roam.” 


‘‘ Lord save us!” cried Peebles. ‘‘'Tis 
himself.” 

‘*Who?” cried Moya, wildly. ‘‘ Des- 
mond? My son?” 

‘*Ay! your son, Desmond. Wheest, 


woman! He’s coming this way.” 
Desmond's voice rose again as he spoke, 
nearer and more distinct— 


“ Though waves roll between us, sweet star of 
my love, 

Thy voice calls unto me——” 

‘*Mr. Peebles!” he cried, pausing in 
his song to scrutinise his old friend's 
figure in the moonlight. ‘‘It’s late for 
you to be out here among the graves. 
Who’s that with ye?” 

Peebles hesitated. 
lightly on the arm. 

‘* It’s just a puir peasant body. She’s 
strange to these parts, and was asking 
the way.” 

Moya had gathered her shawl about her 
face again, and a sob broke from her. 

‘*Sure she’s in throuble,” Desmond 
added, pityingly. 

‘** Yes, sir,” said Moya, conquering her- 
self, ‘‘I’m in bitter trouble. And, by 
the same token, there’s trouble in your 
heart too.” 

‘*In mine!” said Desmond, forcing a 
laugh, not very successfully. 


Moya touched him 
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‘*Ye favour one I used to know,” said 
Moya. ‘‘ Will ye tell me your name?” 
‘*My name?” said Desmond, hesitat- 
ingly. ‘‘ Well, why not? My name’s 
Desmond Macartney.” 

‘*Desmond Macartney!” the woman 
repeated. ‘‘I'll not forget it. Sure I’d 
once a boy of me own, as swate to look 
upon as yourself. It’s proud your mother 
should be of such a son.” 

‘*My mother is dead,” said Desmond. 
‘* She died long ago—when I was but a 
child. Good-night t’'ye, and God help 


ye through your trouble.” 

‘‘Where are ye going, Desmond?” 
asked Peebles. 

‘*To the farm yonder ;—they’ll put me 
up for the night.” 
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‘* Wait for me there to-morrow. I mus? 
see ye.” 

‘*T’ll wait,” said Desmond. He looked 
again at Moya, who was crying unre- 
strainedly. ‘* Poor soul!” he said. ‘* She 
seems to have a heavy grief.” 

‘* She has,” said Peebles. 
all the folk She loves.” 


‘** She’s lost 


‘Like me,” said Desmond. 
well ! 


** Well, 


“* Though I lave thee for ever—’” 


he began singing again as he turned away, 
till interrupted by the stranger's voice. © 

‘“Sor! Master Desmond,” cried the 
woman suddenly, ‘‘they say that the 
blessing o’ one broken heart may help to 
heal the trouble of another. Will ye kneel 
down in the holy place and take a poor 
creature’s blessing ?” 

‘** Sure,” said Desmond, ‘‘ it’s only one 
blessing in the whole world that I seek, 
and that I can never have—the blessing 
of my own dead mother.” 

‘*Maybe it might come through me / 


”» 


I’m a mother too! 





‘* Humour her, 
laddie,” said Peebles 
gently. ‘* Humour her! 
Her sorrow’s great.” 
Desmond took off his cap and knelt 
with bent head. It seemed long before the 
voice broke the solemn stillness, but when 
at last it was audible it was strangely firm. 
‘* May the Lord watch over ye, now and 
for ever! May the mouth of the mother 
that bore ye spake through me, and bring 
ye happiness, health, and peace! May 
your days be long in the land, till you’re 
old and grey like me. But oh, may ye 
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never know my trouble or lose what | 
have lost! Amen! Amen!” 

‘*And may God bless you!” said Des- 
mond rising, deeply touched by the 
solemn words and the deep rich voice 
which had spoken them. 

‘¢ And now,” said Moya, ‘‘ will ye let a 
poor crathure kiss your forehead, for the 
sake of her own son that she’ll never see 
again?” She took his head between her 
hands, and pressed her lips to his brow in 
along embrace. ‘‘ The Lord be with you, 
Desmond Macartney.” 

With no other word she turned and 
left the graveyard, Peebles following her 
after a hasty reminder to Desmond of 
their engagement for the morrow. 

It was not till some minutes later, when 
Desmond’s voice rose again on the air at 
a considerable distance, that Feagus rose 
to his feet. 

‘*Mille murther!” he said softly to 
himself. ‘‘ But this bates cockfighting. 
Moya Macartney alive! And what would 
my lord and Mr. Conseltine say to that, | 
wonder ?” 


CHAPTER VII. 
BLAKE OF BLAKE'S HALL. 


Lapy Du tcir, wending her way back 
from the shebeen to the castle under the 
escort of Rosie and the faithful Larry, 
dried her tears resolutely, and did her 
best—no hard task at sweet eighteen, 
with love as an ally—to look on the bright 
side of things. Desmond could never 
leave her for long, of that she felt assured. 
He might go out into the world to seek 
his fortune, and, of course, one so brave, 
generous, handsome, and altogether ad- 
mirable could hardly fail to find it; but 
his success or failure should never, she 
told herself, make any difference to her. 
The day was not far off when she would 
be her own mistress, and then no spite of 
accident or design should hold her from 
her lover’s arms. 

As she and her companions came upon 
the confines of the castle grounds two 
dusky figures approached them, and she 
made out by the faint light of the rising 
moon that they were Mr. Conseltine and 
his son Richard. They saluted her 
silently, to her great relief. 

‘*She’s been to meet that blackguard 
bastard, I suppose,” said Richard between 
his teeth. ‘* D——n him!” 

** With all my heart!” responded his 
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senior. ‘*D——n him by all means! 
Your blunder of the morning has turned 
out better than I had dared to hope. 
But it was a blunder all the same.” 

‘*It might have been a_ blunder,” 
returned Richard, ‘‘but so far it’s 
answered. We've got the brute out of 
the house, and it won't be my fault if he 
gets in again.” 

‘***Twas too bold a stroke, Dick,” said 
Conseltine. ‘*‘ You show your cards too 
openly—you play too boldly. If the proud 
stomached young ass had only hada little 
common sense he might have consolidated 
his position with your uncle. Henry was 
in the mood to do anything, to commit 
any folly after you insulting the 
boy.” 

**T couldn’t help it,” returned Richard. 
‘** | hate the cad to such an extent that I'd 
have shouted his shame in his face if it 
had cost me every penny | have and 
every penny I expect from Kilpatrick.” 

** You're a fool, Dick,” said his father, 
smoothly as ever. It required a good 
deal to shake the elder Conseltine from 
his calm cynicism. ‘‘ And if ye think the 
game’s won just because ye’ve insulted 
the squireen and got him out of the 
castle for a single day you're a bigger 
fool than even I ever thought you—and 
that’s not saying a little. The game's 
only begun. Henry’s fond of the brat 
absence will make him dearer still. It’s 
quite on the cards that he may leave 
every stick and stone of his property to 
him, and strand you with the barren title. 
Keep out of his way! He never liked 
you, and now he likes ye less than ever. 
Leave him to me. Leave Dulcie alone 
too. Don’t be trying to excuse yourself, 
or trying to make love to her, you'll only 
make bad a deal worse. Who's that in 
front of us? Your eyes are younger than 
mine. 

‘** It’s that drunken scoundrel, Blake.” 

‘*Blake!” repeated Conseltine, and 
fell into a slower step. ‘‘ Well, ’tis lucky 
on the whole. ’Tis as well he should 
know.” 

‘* Know what ?” asked Richard. 

‘* Know all there is to be known about 
this business of the squireen,”” answered 
the elder. 

** What affair is it of his?” 

‘*That you'll not learn from me,” 
responded his father. ‘*‘ Not yet, at least. 
If it’s ever necessary ye should know, I'll 
tell ye. Meanwhile, keep a still tongue 
and an openeye. It’s to the shebeen he’s 
going—we'll follow him.” 
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They were close behind Blake’s heels 
by the time he had reached the door of 
the alehouse. He lurched round and 
faced them. 

‘* The divil and his imp,” he remarked, 
as a polite salutation, and stumbled across 
the threshold with no further greeting 
than a drunken laugh. 

Peebles was in the kitchen finishing a 
drink of whiskey, and chatting with the 
widow. 

** Hullo, my king o’ Scots,” hiccuped 
Blake. ‘‘ You here? Drinkin’ too! 
Ye’ve taken to dacent habits in your ould 
age. Here! You'll have another drink 
with me?” 

‘*Indeed, but I'll not,” replied the sen- 
tentious old Scot. 

‘Ye won't! Ye won't drink ?” 

‘*Yes, with my, friends,” returned 
Peebles ; ‘* but I see none o’ them here.” 

He set his glass upon the table, nodded 
to the widow, and went out to keep his 
already recorded interview with Moya in 
the churchyard. 

Blake laughed 
humour. 

‘*’Tis a brave boy, old Peebles. He 
doesn’t like me. After all, ’tis a ques- 
tion o’ taste, and no gentleman quarrels 
on such a ground. Bedad, I’m dhry.” 
He searched his pockets and found them 
empty. ‘‘ Here, ye little spalpeen,” he 
continued, accosting Richard, ‘‘ pay for 
a drink for me. Sure, twill be a luxury 
for ye, and one ye don’t often enjoy.” 

‘* Bring some whiskey, if ye please, 
Mrs. Daly,” said Conseltine, smoothly, 
before Richard could muster his heavy 
wits to retort. ‘*‘Sit down, Blake, and 
listen to me. Are ye sober enough to 
talk business ?” 

‘** 1’m as sober as I need be,” responded 
Blake, ‘‘and more sober than I want to 
be at this hour o’ the night.” 

‘* That’s easily cured,” said Conseltine, 
drily, handing him a charged tumbler, 
‘* but don’t go too fast—this is business.” 

‘* Discoorse,” said Blake, tossing off 
the spirit, ‘‘ and I'll listen.” 

The widow still lingered about the 
room making pretence of trifling with 
some household task. Conseltine, with a 
smooth voice, bade her leave them 
to themselves, and she obeyed, after 
which he rose, and for greater security 
barred the door leading to the village 
street. 

‘*Ye're mighty mysterious,” 
Blake ; ‘‘ what is it, at all?” 

‘‘Have you heard what happened at 


with drunken good 


said 
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asked Con- 
seltine, leaning across the rude table at 
which the two were seated and speaking 
in a whisper. 


the castle this morning ?” 


‘“How the divil should I?” asked 
Blake. ‘‘ I’ve not been out of bed an 
hour, and I’d be there still, but the 
whiskey gave out, and | kem here to wet 
my whistle.” 

‘**Tis better ye should hear it from me 
than from another,” said Conseltine, in 
the same tone of extreme caution. 
‘‘ Dick, here, made a fool of himself this 
morning.” 

‘*Did he, be jabers!” said Blake with 
a laugh. ‘‘Sure his Creator did that 
for.’m twenty years ago.” 

‘‘He had a row with the squireen, 
young Desmond Macartney, and let out 
what he knew about his birth.” 

‘“°’Tis the first time I knew that he 
knew anything about it,” said Blake. 
‘* Was it you that trusted him with such 
a secret?” 

‘“ Never mind how he came to know,” 
returned Conseltine; ‘‘he learned the 
secret, Desmond provoked him, and he 
blurted it out before everybody—Lady 
Dulcie, my brother, Peebles and all.” 

‘* And he’s here to tell the tale!” said 
Blake, with an air of drunken surprise. 
‘* Bedad, I’m a good man o’ my fists, but 
*tis not I that would like to tell the 
squireen that story.” 

‘Listen! Listen!” said Conseltine, 
beating the tops of his fingers on the 
table a little impatiently. 

‘*D’ye mane to sit there, Dick Con- 
seltine,” said Blake, ‘‘an’ tell me that 
that ugly rip of a lout o’ yours tould the 
squireen ¢hat, and there was no fight ?” 

‘*Divil a bit of a fight,” answered 
Conseltine. ‘‘The boy was knocked 
clean out of time—ye never saw a man so 
all abroad. Well, when he came to, his 
lordship told him he’d acknowledge him 
before the world.” 

‘*His lordship’s a gintleman!” cried 
Blake. ‘‘ By the Lord heis! If only he 
could hould a dacent skinful o’ liquor, 
he’d be the finest gintleman in Ireland, 
bar none. And what did the squireen say ?” 

‘** He cursed the father that begot him,” 
returned Conseltine ; ‘‘ he shook the dust 
of the house off his feet, and swore he’d 
never cross the threshold again.” 

‘*Then the boy’s like his father—a 
gintleman!” cried Blake with a drunken 
cheer. ‘* Here’s to him, with three times 
three and all the honours! And what did 
the ould man say to that ?” 
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‘‘It has made him seriously ill,” 
returned Conseltine. ‘‘He has passed 
the day in bed, and has refused himself 
to everybody except Peebles. Now, Blake 
—~—” he leaned further across the table, 
and fixed his keen eyes on the face of the 
drunken squire, ‘‘ the time is come for a 
definite understanding between us.” 

‘*Well?” asked Blake. He made an 
obvious and partially successful attempt 
to sober himself. ‘*Give me that jug o’ 
water.” It was passed to him, and he 
drained it to the 
great apparent re- 
freshment and 
steadying of his 
wits. *‘ A man has 
need of all his § 
brains, Dick Con- | 


seltine, when ye 
spake in that tone 
0 voice. Out with 


it—what hell broth ¥ 
are ye brewing 
now ?” 

‘* There’s no new 
development yet,” 
answered Consel- 
tine,‘‘thoughsome- | 
thing may occur at _<,) 
any moment with 
Henry in his present 
condition. But | 
want to know defi- 
nitely, yes, or no, are you for us or against 
us?” 

‘‘That just depends on how ye treat 
me,” returned Blake. ‘‘I don’t know 
whether it is that I’m gettin’ old, or 
whether the whiskey is playin’ the divil 
with my nerves—which is what I'd call my 
conscience if I was one o’ the pious sort 
—or what it is, but I—I fluctuate. 
Sometimes—it’s generally in the morning, 
when I wake—I feel pinitent—I feel that 
I'd like to go over to the inimy and clear 
me breast o’ the load I’ve borne this 
eighteen years and more. What are ye 
doin’ ?” he asked angrily, as Conseltine 
trod heavily on his foot beneath the table. 
‘€QOh, the cub! Sure I said nothin’ that 
he has the brains to understand? Yes, 
Mr. Richard Conseltine, that’s how I feel 
at toimes, and it comes over me ginerally 
in the mornin’, when the whiskey’s out 
and me pockets is empty. And be thun- 
der ! if I did, if I ad tell all 1 know— Holy 
Moses! what a racket it would make 
up at the castle, and all Ireland over. 
Faith, I’d live in history. "Twould be 
what the play-actors call a foine situation. 


/ 
And let me tell ye, there’s them as’d make 
it worth me while to do it.” 

**You drunken hog!” said Conseltine 
under his breath. ‘“‘ You won't do that, 
Blake?” 

‘* Won't 1?” returned Blake. ‘ Faith, 
you’re surer about it than I am.” 

‘** No,” said Conseltine, ‘‘ you won’t do 
it. I can make it better worth your while 
to keep silent.” : 

‘** Then why the divil don’t ye?” asked 
Blake. ‘‘ Ye’re very fond o’ talking about 





your gratitude, and ye hould out fine 
promises, but what do ye do?” 

‘* It seems to me,” returned the other, 
‘* that I’ve done a good deal.” 

‘*And it seems to me,” said Blake, 


banging the table to emphasise the 
personal pronoun, ‘‘that ye do d d 
little. I tell ye, Dick Conseltine, ’tis not 
for nothing that I’m going to suffer the 
torments of an aching conscience.” 

‘* Your aching conscience,” said Con- 
seltine, with a scarcely perceptible sneer, 
‘* has been fairly well salved so far. Isit 
money that you want?” 

‘** Bedad it is then,” said the other. ‘‘ I 
haven’t the price of a glass in the wide 
world.” 

‘* Well,” said his fellow conspirator, 
‘* I’m willing to do what I can in reason.” 

‘*In reason!” repeated Blake. ‘* Your 
notions of what’s reasonable and mine 
may not agree. Look here now, what 
d’ye say to two hundred pounds ? ” 

** Two hundred pounds ! cried Consel- 





tine, with well acted amazement. ‘‘ Oh, 
come, come, Blake!” 
‘*Come, come!” echoed Blake. ‘‘ 'Tis 
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you that has to come—lI’ve gone far 
enough along the road to hell, I'll go no 
farther unless I’m paid for it. I want two 
hundred pounds to-morrow, and I'll have 
it or know the reason why!” 
‘*]T can’t do it, Blake!” 
tine. 
‘Very 


cried Consel- 


well, then,” said Blake, ‘his 
lordship can, and I'll not only get my two 
hundred, but aise me aching conscience 
at the same time.” 

‘*] think you're hard,” said Conseltine. 
‘*Come, Blake! Our interests stand or 
fall together. Look at the affair all 
round, proand con. You might get that 
two hundred from Henry, but *twould be 
all you'd Now, serve my interest 
and Dick’s here, and you're safe for life. 
Have I ever refused you money when 
you've asked for it?” 

‘* That's all right,” said Blake ; ‘‘ don't 
refuse me now.” 

‘* Well,” groaned Conseltine, ‘‘ if you 
must have it, you must!” 

‘* Bedad I must!” returned the other, 
with a nod full of meaning. ‘‘Is it a 
bargain ?”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s a bargain.” 


‘re 
get. 
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‘* To-morrow, mind.” 

‘* Yes, to-morrow.” 

‘*Good! Then I'll drug me conscience 
and accept the solatium. And now I’m 
goin’ home.” 

‘** Very well,” said Conseltine, ‘‘ I'll see 
you to-morrow.” 

‘*Then come alone!” retorted Blake, 
with a disfavouring eye on Richard. 
‘* Don't bring the cub with you. Come 
alone —ye're bad enough that way.” 

He reeled from the room, and Consel- 
tine’s glance as it followed him was full 
of a dark and concentrated loathing. 

‘*The insolent scoundrel!” said 
Richard, when he was out of hearing. 
‘* Why do you stand him? What is his 
hold over you?” 

‘*] hope you'll never need to know,” 
returned his father, draining his glass. 
‘*Curse him! I wish he were in the 
grave!’ 

‘*He’s going there as fast as drink can 
take him,” said Richard. 

‘*] feel inclined, sometimes,” said his 
amiable parent, ‘‘ to give him a lift on the 
journey.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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NE variety of dotage 
has been quizzically 
described as anec- 
dotage ; and truly 
there are certain el- 
derly raconteurs from 
whom, once bit, we 
instinctively shy like a 
timid horse from fear 

of being button-holed again. A delight- 

ful parody upon the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” 
which appeared many years ago in Hood’s 

Annual, portrayed the agony of a wedding 

guest, fallen into the clutches of that 

‘*chatty veteran,” the author of the 

original poem, and at last his desperate 

resolve 


























‘I cannot stand him any more 
I must arise and flee.” 
He was the first who ever burst 
From the never silent C. 


But while store of good grain might be 
winnowed out of Coleridge’s chaff, the 
stock in trade of many a cricket gossip 
is no better than a residuum of apocryphal 
legends of his own exploits, garnished 
with stale Joe Millers. It was of a lean 
and slippered pantaloon of this species 
that I once heard an excellent story. He 
was the terror of a certain country cricket 


ground, and one of the 
former members of 
the club, chancing to 
revisit the scene of 
his past glories, asked 
the ground-man, 
‘“Where is old 
So-and-So?” 
‘** Swep hup, sir, 
I should say,” 
was the reply 
— subaudi - 
with other 
rubbish ! 

Yet after 
all, if there is 
something to 
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be picked up from the baldest chat of men 
who have sat on the benches in front of 
the pavilion at Lord’s, when tobacco was 
tabooed there, and seen old Clark in his 
white hat, and heard him talk of Joe Guy 
—*‘* Hall helegance, fit to play before the 
Queen in her own parlour,” and seen 
cricket become the vast system which it 
has now arrived at—one who has known 
most of the leading figures in that period 
of transition, while gratifying his own 
love for the records of the bygone days of 
his youth, ‘‘ pleasure by ricochet,” as it 
has been aptly called, may surely tell his 
tale with acceptance, and jot down some 
items of utility to the modern connoisseur 
of the game. 

Probably my oldest personal connection 


heroes of the antiquated underhand ; the 
great David Harris, for instance, whose 
recorded deeds might almost make one 
suspect him of being as mythical as the 
lady of the same name so often invoked 
by Mrs. Gamp. He was allowed, when 
crippled by gout (éesée an article in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1833) to have a 
chair brought out, and planted by the 
wicket from which he bowled, that he 
might rest between the delivery of each 
ball—and he then sent in a cannonade, 
which ‘‘ ground fingers to dust against the 
bat, pulverised bones and scattered blood 
over the field!” I believe this sentence was 
written by Mr. Jesse, who described the 
hands of another old cricketer, Fenner, 
as worthy of preservation in a glass case 
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with the cricket world would take place 
in my first school days, when my father 
would discuss with his friend, Charles 
Barker, B.C.L., master of the Vesey 
Grammar School at Sutton Coldfield (an 
old Rugbean of the standing of that well- 
known Oxford patriarch, Thomas Short of 
Trinity, and a keen sportsman in every 
field) the merit and the fairness of the 
new style of bowling (round arm), and 
the method of its chief exponent, Lilly- 
white. There were not a few of the 
older players of that day who thought the 
innovation injurious to cricket, and would 
have no-balled Lillywhite férve as Lilly- 
white fi/s did no-ball Willsher years after- 
wards at the Oval. Not that the pace of 
the round-asym bowler could have been 
more tremendous than that of some of the 


Lugly School sn the Summer of 1808, seen from the Schoot-Chse. 
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in the pavilion at Lord’s, like Galileo’s 
at Florence, as ‘‘ trophies of his sufferings 
and glory. Broken, distorted, mutilated, 
half-nailless, they resemble the hoof of a 
rhinoceros almost as much as a human 
hand.” 

That my father had been a cricketer 
in his youth, though too short-sighted 
to be able to play in later years, I found 
evidence of in a fragment of a score (con- 
tained in an old pocket-book) of one 
innings of a game played at Rugby 
school in 1812. It is, as was the custom 
then, devoid of the names of the bowlers, 
or indeed of any indication of the mode 
in which the batsmen were dismissed, yet 
it has each run separately scored, three 
being the maximum from any single hit. 
Bedford went in first, and made thirty- 
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two runs; Biddulph (probably Sir 
Theophilus, grandfather of the present 
baronet, and three years later one of the 
British officers at Waterloo), who went in 
with him, scoring sixteen runs; Rust, 
seventeen ; no other double figure; no 
extras ; total eighty-six. Of the other 
players I only identify Hughes, father of 
Tom Hughes, a clever witty old gentle- 
man, a protégé of Walter Scott’s, and a 
friend of Thomas Ingoldsby’s. 

Up to the date of the introduction of fast 
round-arm bowling the greatest improve- 
ment had been the abolition of the mode 
of making a run by which the bat had to 
be grounded before the ball had 
reached a hole beneath the two 
stumps, which in earlier times ~ 
supported the single bail. 1 
This often led to a, 
collision between wood "— \ 
and fingers, and =~ 
tended to reduce 
the latter to the ~~~ 
plight described 
by Mr. Jesse. 
Yet even in my 
recollection we 
scarcely thought 


~ 
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him), who played for Oxford in 1841-42 ; 
and Henry Manning Ingram, a godson of 
Cardinal Manning’s, and later on under- 
master. As the Queen’s scholars wore a 
compulsory uniform of brown knee- 
breeches and white stockings, which, as 
the author of Pickwick says, made them 
look like the waiters at the hotel in 
Bath, only the latter destroyed the 
illusion by behaving so much better, and 
as pads were almost unknown, there was 
some danger to the shins even from slow 
bowling, though I have heard that a 
batsman would sometimes draw on a 
second pair of stockings, turned down 
below the knee after the fashion 

of those worn by Mr. Wopsle 
y in the performance of Hamlet 

— immortalised in Great Ex- 
> pectations ; but nankeens 
and silk stockings 
with pumps were de 7ig- 
ueur in great matches, 
as Miss Mitford de- 
scribes the players 
in Hants v. Eng- 
land, at Brams- 
hill, some fifteen 

years before. I 


~~ 


a batsman pro- have an old 
perly run out print, ‘* The 
unless’ the Cricket Match,” 
wicket was put evidently of that 
down by the date, in which 
hand ; and in an the only vestige 
old caricature by of a pad is a 
Seymour (of red kerchief tied 
Pickwick fame) round thé knee 
of a __ stout of a man fielding 
gentleman start- short leg; and 
ing for a run in one of Ais- 
and having his labie’s _ cricket 
wicket put “OUT, SIR.” —Seymour. songs ‘* shoes 
down, though of brown 


the orthodox trio of stumps are there, 
only one bail is shown, as I remember the 
cheaper sets of wickets had in my 
younger days. Of course this might be 
an error of the draughtsman, like the 
one which depicts a batsman out by 
a ball which took both outer stumps 
and left the middle one standing, not a 
probable even if a possible case. 

When I went up to Westminster, how- 
ever, in 1839, my fancy for cricket 
received a check from the decided 
partiality of my school-fellows for rowing. 
I only remember two who really cared 
about the game, Herbert Curteis, after- 
wards member for Rye (Mr. Curteese, as 
our old ground man, Bentley, used to call 


leather” are mentioned as an unusual 
equipment. I first saw that ‘great 
fautor of the Mary-la-bonne Club” (as 
the cricket author I have before quoted 
calls him) in a match with the school 
on our ground (Vincent Square, or 
‘* fields” in Westminster parlance) in 
1839, an enormous old man, dressed in 
a short double-breasted flannel jacket 
with mother o’ pearl buttons, white duck 
trousers, and a tall hat of fluffy beaver— 
white, and like that annexed by the little 
vulgar boy, ‘‘ broad-brimmed and lined 
with green.” 

Benjamin Aislabie, who lived at Chisle- 
hurst, wrote a good many cricket rhymes, 
most of which were too local in their 
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allusions to be widely interesting now. 
One alphabetical one, beginnning— 


A was the author, and Aislabie too, 
B was a Beauclerck, a better than you, 


refers to Lord Frederick Beauclerck, the 





CRICKET IN 1830. 


great promoter of cricket in the reign of 
George IV., and later on mentions :— 


O’s Osbaldeston, who scratched his name out. 


Osbaldeston, M.F.H. and M.P., known 
as the ‘* Squire,” resigned his membership 
of Lord’s after losing a single wicket 
match. Southey mentions a ‘‘ most 
despicable” portrait of him, ‘‘ painted and 
engraved by E. Mayking,” in a white hat 
and white jacket with a cricket bat under 
his arm. 

My Westminster cricket experience 
reached no higher -than that of longstop 
in the ‘‘ Lamprobattics,” a junior school 
club resembling ‘‘sixpenny” at Eton, and 
at Brasenose, which was my next place 
of residence, boating again was certainly 
in the ascendant. Our ground was right 
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and the luncheon than of the play. Men 
dropped into the tent to eat and smoke, 
and players tired and dropped off; and 
impromptu hack races and practical 
joking became the order of the day. | 
remember two friends of mine painting 
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the white pony of an offensive member 
of the college bright red, while he was 
making a_ prolonged luncheon, and 
gravely insisting, in reply to his remon- 
strances, that this was the way in which 
the cattle of muezzins and santons and 
other holy men in the East were orna- 
mented, and that he ought to thank them 
for the compliment ! 

Men who really cared for cricket 
went to the Magdalen ground on Cow- 
ley Marsh, a sound but unenclosed 
stretch of turf. I recollect in one of 
the matches against Cambridge, who 
played twice at Oxford during my four 
years’ residence, a hit to square leg 
by W. H. Davies (a Carthusian at Christ 
Church), which was fielded by the ribs of 
a cab-horse in the road. By and by 








THE CRICKET MATCH, 


away at the very extremity of Bullingdon 
Green, and when a college game was 
proposed a messenger went round to see 
how many could be collected, and we 
drove up moge for the sake of the outing 


FROM AN OLD COLOURED PRINT. 


nets were put up here, and practice 
bowlers were attainable; and old blues 
went down to look for rising talent, for 
men did not come up from school, as 
now they do, labelled and classed. It 
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was thus that some years afterwards | 
heard Herbert Peel say of Homfray, one 
of our great heroes in Free Foresters, 
‘‘T’ve seen a man to-day who hits harder 
than George Parr, and he is a boating 
man from Wadham!” Homfray’s cricket 
career was so brief, for he became 
crippled by rheumatism in the prime of 
life, that | am often asked whether he 
really was so tremendous. I can only 
say that he beat Mr. Thornton at the 
forcing game: nothing but that extra- 
ordinary over of Mr. Hill’s in last year’s 
Oxford and Cambridge could give any 
idea of his prowess ; and he used to begin 
by hitting when the best amateur bowling 
of the day was opposed to him. 

There was another feature of that time 
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white flannel,” and that all gaudy jackets, 
caps, and stockings, are more or less to 
be condemned. A badge or ribbon stands 
on very different ground, for it should 
tell its tale of the origin of the Association, 
and be in fact the modern survival of the 
‘*impress ” which, in the days of chivalry, 
symbolised the faith and fealty of the 
wearer. Sometimes, perhaps, even a 
cricket ribbon may have such a signifi- 
cance, and thereby hangs a tale. 

About twenty years ago Lillywhite’s 
Annual asked secretaries of country clubs 
to fill up a return of particulars connected 
with their history and doings. One 
column was headed ‘‘ Colours,” and the 
secretary of the Leighton Buzzard Club 
filled the blank up with ‘‘ mostly Basset.” 

















BULLINGDON GREEN, 


FROM A 


which should not be omitted, the paucity 
of those distinctive colours which give a 
certain picturesqueness to the least 
interesting match of the present day, 
though it may be there is a little too 
much of them in the modern ‘* blazer.” 
A friend of mine observed one day that 
men who play the worst wear the ugliest 
shirts. ‘‘ Like this, for example?” said 
his neighbour, exhibiting a sleeve of 
green, black, and yellow ; and in fact he 
was the very man whose indifferent per- 
formance had inspired the criticism. As 
to cricket colours | am quite of the opinion 
of the admirable Dean of Rochester (I 
use the adjective advisedly, for since 
Crichton we have had no better all-round 
man), that ‘‘ nothing is so manly, so be- 
coming and workmanlike, as the plain 


SKETCH BY GEORGE R. 


WINTER. 


and so it was printed. I puzzled over this 
mysterious answer in vain for a long time, 
but at last I discovered that a strenuous 
election contest had taken place there, in 
which Mr. Basset had been the success- 
ful candidate; and the ‘‘ colour” in the 
secretary’s opinion merely stood for the 
bias of members of the club on politi- 
cal questions, just as Mr. Pott asked Mr. 
Pickwick if his friends were ‘* blue” 
before he would sit down to dinner with 
them. 

It was rather strange that when we 
selected a ribbon for Free Foresters we 
should fall into the unintentional mis- 
take of adopting the colours of Italian 
unity. 

“ Fifty colours may face the light of day, 

Single, double, or in triple rows, 
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But the red and green and white, when did 
hues unite 
Half so free and fresh and fair as those ?’ 


’ 


sang our laureate, Arthur Faber, but a 
lady nearly connected with our founders 
had what might have been an awkward 
experience when she paid a flying visit 
to Rome for the Carnival many years ago. 
She had an old white muslin dress orna- 
mented with little bows of our ribbon. This 
was seized by the custom house people at 
Civita Vecchia, and so great an offence 
in the days of the ‘‘temporal power ’”’ 
was the possession of a rebel ribbon, that 
the whole party narrowly escaped im- 
prisonment. 

Perhaps some reader may think that 
there is a little too much of Free Foresters. 
Let me say, then, that my only right to be 
heard on cricket matters at all is the fact 
that a project which had grown in my 
brain for a good many years culminated 
in 1857 in the formation of a club of 
gentlemen, who by 1865 had succeeded in 
winning matches, not only against I 
Zingari and M.C.C. and both Universi- 
ties, but, with the odds of sixteen, against 
the England and United England elevens, 
and with fourteen against the champion 
county elevens of Surrey and Nottingham. 
The club is still in existence, and if a list 
of candidates be any criterion, it is prob- 
ably the largest and most popular of its 
class in England. So that it may be worth 
the while of the cricket public—who are, I 
am glad to think, the upper crust of the 
athletic and sporting world, men not 
only ‘‘ handy on their pins, and horny in 
their claws,” as one of our old cricket 
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ditties had it, but likewise generous in 
their memories and intelligent in their 
sympathies—to hear something about the 
foundation of such a club, though its 
history in detail would take a volume, and 
perhaps be cazzare to the million even then. 

But before embarking on this summary 
—autobiographical as it must be to a 
certain extent—a few observations are 
necessary as to the state of affairs in the 
cricket world. Of the public schools at the 
time when I was at Oxford, Winchester 
certainly was in the ascendant as to the 
class of cricketers it sent up. There were 
more brilliant batsmen and better bowlers 
from other schools, but the undeniable 
fielding and general level of excellence 
among Winchester men gained them a 
preference with the judicious. Ido regret 
most heartily the discontinuance of the 
Winchester matches at Lord’s. The tri- 
angular duel, as Midshipman Easy would 
have called it, was downright good sport, 
and the interest was kept up by the play 
going on without a break, Z.e¢., if the 
match between Eton and Harrow was 
finished in the middle of a day, which- 
ever school had drawn Winchester com- 
menced to play them the same afternoon. 
I was not there in the year when Eton 
beat Harrow, Harrow Winchester, and 
Winchester Eton, but I was there the 
year of the terrific thunderstorm, and well 
remember that after setting a friend 
down at Hyde Park Corner, my cab was 
swamped by the flood in Piccadilly, 
opposite the Green Park, and that Burling- 
ton Arcade was boarded up at either end, 
every pane of glass having been broken by 
the hail. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE TURTLE DOVE. 


OR the enjoyment’ of 
nature we need sound 
as well as sight, music 
as well as beauty, we 
need the stir of active 
life, and the tender 
romance and charm of 
love. Therefore the 
days of early summer, when happy birds 
are busy nesting, and, like the angelic 
choir, rest not in their sweet singing day 
nor night, is, on the whole, the nature- 
lover’s happiest time. There is some- 
thing wonderfully oppressive about silence. 
The first thing about the country which 
strikes the genuine Londoner is its some- 
what awful silence. ‘* Well, you be quiet 
down here,” is his almost invariable 
remark, ‘‘ downright lonesome, I calls it.” 
It is not the restfulness of silence which 
strikes him, but its gloom. He can no 
more bear it at first than the rustic can 
stand the ceaseless din and rattle of the 
great city. 

But, as a matter of fact, in the early 
summer there is no such thing as silence 
in the country either by day or night. 
Before the first faint streaks of light 
yet glimmer in the eastern sky, through 
the warm darkness of the summer 
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night there sound the songs of restless 
birds. 

First perhaps ‘‘the darling of the 
spring,” ‘‘ the vernal cuckoo, shouteth.” 
It isa curious tradition that for good luck 
during the year the cuckoo must not be 
heard before the nightingale. The 


thrushes also are too happy to sleep long, 
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and never do their pure tender notes 
sound sweeter than at the dim murky 
hour of early morn. Their songs have 
woke the skylark, who 


“Springs from the grassy lea or rustling corn, 
Towers through dull night, and wakes the 
coming morn.” 


And now the sparrows under the eaves 
begin to chirp and chatter, the world is 
waking up, 
i. it is grow- 
=) “. 





THE DABCHICK AND ITS NEST. 


ing light. Cheerily the robin sings to his 
mate, whois sitting on five egg's in a nest- 
box in the apple tree ; the blackbird trolls 
his rich notes far away ; the wren comes 
forth from the garden hedge and sings 
his shrill little morning song, till the sun 
rises, and the concert of wild melody 
swells through the woods and groves. 

The cool fresh hours of early morning 
are full of life and stir and bustle for the 
birds. Here there is a tender love scene ; 
there a fierce and angry quarrel. Here 
there is a sitting mate to be attended to, 
there a whole brood of callow nestlings 
to be fed, and everywhere the earth re- 
sounds with song. But as the sun rises 
higher in the heavens and the heat in- 
creases a certain lull and languor seems 
to creep over the birds. First one voice, 
then another, grows still. The concert for 
a time has ceased. 

But there is no such thing as silence in 
the hottest summer noon. ‘The live 
murmur of the summer day” is never 
hushed. From the green boughs of the fra- 
grant lime trees there comes the drowsy 
hum of countless bees. There is a murmur 
of insect life from the flowery meadow 
by the pond, and a gentle rustle from 
‘*the long grass swaying in the playing 
of the almost wearied breeze.” 

Now and again we hear the crow of a 
pheasant ffom some distant wood, the 






loud cluck of a moorhen, and the merry 
chirrup of a dabchick from the weedy 
corner of the lake. Come with me and 
see the dabchicks’ nest; it is worth 
seeing, and it is a sin to be indoors on 
such a glorious June day. We will get 
into the punt and paddle gently down to 
that island of purple rhododendrons. 
There, do you see? Around mass of wet 
weed ? Yes, but take off the top covering 
of weeds, and there are three dingy brown 
eggs. They were white once, but the 
damp has stained them to their 
present colour. They are quite 
warm ; if we had come more quietly 
round the corner you would have 
seen the hen bird on.the nest. When 
disturbed, however great her hurry, 
she never seems to leave her eggs 

without covering them up. It is a 

curious sight to watch her, one 

hurried dig and scratch with beak 
_ and feet, and the eggs have disap- 

peared under their green covering of 

weed. The young in down are the 
most delightful little creatures, the 

head, neck, and upper parts are 
glossy black striped with rich  chest- 
nut brown. 

And there, under the opposite bank, 
conspicuous a long way off, is the far 
more substantial mansion of a _ coot. 
There are eight spotted eggs hard set 
by now. A few days more, and if you 
watched quietly you might see the proud 
parents hard at work feeding their young ; 
first one and then the other of the old 
birds dives down and disappears, and on 
coming up again with a luscious piece of 
weed is immediately surrounded by two 
or three greedy chicks, each crying out to 
be fed first. 

But listen to that piping cry and see 
that flashing gleam of azure light! We 
have disturbed a kingfisher who was watch- 
ing for his prey on one of the overhang- 
ing boughs of that silver birch. He has his 
nest in a sandy bank by the side of the pond 
some few hundred yards away. It is too 
far in to reach with the hand, but if you 
put your ear to the hole and listen you 
can hear the young birds calling out for 
food. If you stand patiently behind that 
oak and watch you will soon have the rare 
treat of seeing one of the parent birds 
flash by with a fish in his bill and disap- 
pear into the bank. These birds breed 
close to the same place every year, but it 
is very rare indeed after the summer is 
over to see more than one pair of birds 
about the place. The young, apparently, 
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are sent off into the world to find a new their poems of country life. The latest in- 
home for themselves. stance of this ignorance I happened to 

And now, from one of the come across is in Owen 
old thorn trees in the Meredith’s rather beau- 
park tiful ode to a star- 
there ling, which he in- 
vokes as 



















“ 


“ Spring’s pilot, and her 
nimblest-wingéd dar- 
ling, 

Despite the arrowy- 

flighted swallow 

That in thy wake doth 

follow.” 

Yet the starling is one 

of the few constant 

friends who abide with 
us all through the 
year ! 

Mingled with the 
sweet plaintive mur- 
mur of the turtle- 
dove there comes a 
\ harsher sound; it is 
the mocking cry of 
the yaffle or green 


THE KINGFISHER 


comes one of the sweetest and most 1 ; 
soothing sounds of summer. It is the woodpecker. You can 
gentle ‘‘tur tur” of the turtle dove. It } _ just see his snaky- 
is one of the latest of our summer mi- looking head peering round the main stem 
grants to arrive, and is rarely seen before Of that old alder by the water-side. His 
the end of the first week in 
May. If you peered care- 

fully up into one of those } 
old thorns you would most +) 
likely not only discover ‘ 
the nest, but even see 
the pure white eggs 
shining through the thin 
layer of sticks which 
forms the nest. 

An early poet speaks 
of ‘‘ a cruel hind ” hav- 
ing borne away 
the turtle’s nest. 
The talented au- 
thor of Zhe Poets’ 
Birds justly ridicules 
the folly of the 
thought. ‘‘ To carry 
away a turtle’s nest,” 
he says, ‘* would bea 
singularly difficult and 
irksome matter. It is 
the very ghost of a nest, 
a mere scattering of ‘ spil- 
likins ;’ a tolerable imita- 
tion of it can be made by 
upsetting half a box of matches.” Many 
of the poets show a dense ignorance of é 
the ways of the birds whom they are so 
fond of dragging in to give colour to GREEN WOODPECKERS AND STARLINGS. 
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mate is sitting on five or six white eggs 
inside that new hole high up in the tree. 
If you stood under the tree and clapped 
your hands her head would come out of the 
window for a moment and then be hastily 
drawn in again. She and her husband have 
had considerable trials to contend with ; 
when, after many days of hard and patient 
labour they had bored themselves a new 
hole in the tree, and their new house was 
almost ready for occupation, an impudent 
pair of starlings slipped in while their 
backs were turned. For some two days 
the old alder tree was 
the scene of a grim 
and angry siege. One 
or other of the wood- 
peckers seemed al- 
ways to be on guard, 
but in spite of all their 
efforts to defend their - 
home the enemy was 
often in possession 
for a time. 

In this present case 
victory ultimately rested 
with the rightful owners of 
the hole. But it often hap- 
pens that, in spite of their su- %,, 
perior size and formidable look- “* 
ing bills, the yaffles are ignominiously 
ousted by the starlings from their newly 
completed home, and have to begin their 
laborious work all over again elsewhere— 
possibly to suffer the same hard fate 
again, and t» be frustrated, it may be, 
from raising a brood at all that season. 

What tale of Irish eviction is sadder 
than this true story of home life ? 

Nor is the woodpecker the only bird 
whose home is ever invaded and captured 
by bold and unscrupulous robbers. The 
charming little house-martins have often 
to suffer-the same hard fate. Last year I 
had been watching with delighted interest 
the rapid progress of the mud house which 
a pair of martins were building under the 
eaves of my house. I had several times 
noticed a burly-looking ruffian of a cock 
sparrow sitting on the roof close by and 
watching the martins at their work. I 
hoped, however, that it was only idle 
curiosity that brought him there. One 
morning, however, hearing cries of distress 
from my beloved martins, and decided bad 
language from the sparrow, I rushed out 
to see what was going on, and found to 
my fierce indignation that the ruffian and 
his wife had taken possession of the 
martins’ newly-built home. I succeeded 
in frightenthg the invaders away, and left 
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the rightful owners softly crooning to each 
other in the nest ; when | came back again, 
however, in half an hour, the robbers 
had recaptured the nest. This time | 
fired a walking-stick gun over their heads 
and drove them away, and once more had 
the satisfaction of seeing the martins 
return. But not, alas ! for long ; late in the 
afternoon, when I returned home from the 
parish, the tables were once more turned 
and the sparrows in possession. Then 


I vowed revenge, and, hiding behind the 
coach-house door, with my walking-stick 






THE SPARROW IN THE HOUSE-MARTINS NEST. 


gun I soon shot the female invader 
dead. Well, that concludes the matter, 
I thought to myself; the sparrow, for all 
his cheek, will never come near the fatal 
spot again. Little did I know the depths 
of perfidy that callous wretch had sunk 
to. Hardly had ten minutes elapsed 
since the death of his mate before the 
ruffian reappeared as cheerful and perky 
as ever, actually bringing with him a new 
wife to take possession of his wrongfully 
captured home! This time I was too 
daunted to take any further steps to 
stand up for the oppressed, I fled in 
horror, and the sparrows brought up a 
large and vigorous family in_ that 
martins’ nest. 

Other birds, however, of very varying 
character will sometimes live close to- 
gether without any signs of hatred or ill- 
will. One old alder full of holes by the 
edge of one of our fish ponds is a regular 
lodging house—a family hotel. Last year 
in the top flat there was a family of young 
tawny owls in other chambers in the 
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same tree three pairs of jackdaws, two or 
three pairs of starlings, and, I think, one 
pair of blue tits, were bringing up their 
respective families. Alas! early one 
fatal morning some ruthless — 
lad invaded our sanctuary and 
robbed the sacred tree. The 
hotel was sacked, ever 
young owl and jackda\, 
was carried away ! 

Throughout the hot June 
day the birds’ strain of 
praise never wholly dies 
away. You may still hear 
occasional and fitful bursts of 
song. But it is not until the “™ 
late afternoon when the sun is sink- 
ing and the heat is less oppressive that 
the full chorus of the grove begins 
again. The sun has scarcely set before you 
will hear one of the most singular voices 
of the summer. It is the well-known 
‘*churring” of the nightjar. Its notes, 
as several writers have pointed out, are 
not unlike the noise made by some kind 
of machinery. It is only uttered when 
the bird is perched at irregular intervals 
lasting not usually longer than one or two 
minutes. The favourite haunt of this 
quaint but beautiful bird is an open heath 
orcommon. The female lays two eggs, 
which are white, beautifully mottled with 
brown or violet-grey, upon the bare 
ground. When flushed, she will feign 
lameness, and flutter along the ground 
to distract attention from her eggs or 
young. One that I put up one hot summer 
afternoon nearly drove my fat old spaniel 
wild with excitement as she fluttered off 
just in front of his nose for quite two 
hundred yards before she finally flew off 
and left him. The old dog came back 
looking very much ashamed of himself 
and evidently feeling he had been 
thoroughly befooled. 

That other curious trilling note, less 
loud and more monotonous than the 
churring of the nightjar, which proceeds 
from the depths of a furze thicket or from 
the densest corner of the copse, is the 
song of the grasshopper warbler, so 
called from the almost exact resemblance 
of its song to the note of the grasshopper. 
But the most noteworthy musician of 
the night is ‘‘ the twilight-loving solitary 
owl,” the “dismal” ‘ sullen,” ‘* boding ” 
‘*bird of darkness,” for whom the poets 
have nothing but abuse. 

First and foremost there is the brown, 
wood, or tawny owl, who lives in a 
hollow tree and startles the invader of 
his solitary haunts by his loud weird- 


like shout of Hoo! Hoo! Hoo! Then, 
the ‘‘screech owl” of the poets, whose 
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‘terrific song” and ‘‘ hideous notes of 
woe” are so much enlarged upon, is our 
barn or white owl. It is a beautiful and 
harmless bird, feeding almost entirely on 
rats and mice. Its fondness for nesting 
in a dovecote has raised a prejudice 
against it. It is useless to endeavour to 
persuade the farmer that the barn owl has 
not the smallest wish to eat his pigeons. 
He will slay it if he gets thechance. The 
third common south country owl is the 
long-eared owl, which lives mostly among 
the Scotch firs on a common, and lays 
its eggs in the old deserted nest of some 
wood-pigeon or carrion-crow. Its cry is 





THE LONG-EARED OWL. 


said to be something like the bark of a 
dog, but I have never myself identified 
the cry of this bird. | have more than 
once kept young long-eared owls, but 
some accident has always robbed me of 
them before they reached maturity. 

But, to conclude, there is no single hour 
by day or night in the happy time of early 
June in which some sweet voice of Nature 
does not charm the ear ; no single hour in 
which life is not infinitely well worth living. 
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NOTES FROM A WATCHING BRIEF. 
THE TRIAL OF THE HANSARD DIRECTORS. 





A CRIMINAL trial in the High Court is an unusual thing. This may in part account for the crowded state of 
Court V. during the whole of this protracted trial, which, though famous, was dull, and after copiously shedding 


y,' « y counts and defendants, finally collapsed on the 
fo twenty-sixth day in a verdict of acquittal for the 
















two remaining defendants. _.- "> 





THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL THINKS THAT THE 
OLD BAILEY MUST BE A VERY FUNNY PLACE, 
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Mr. Justice Hawkins. Mr. Bottomley. Mr. Dolman. Sir Henry Isaacs. Mr. Joseph Isaacs, 
, MR. BOTTOMLEY FIGHTS HIS OWN BATTLE. 








QUILLETS FROM THE COURTS. 
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ATROCITIES OF CROSS EXAMINATION. 


FOR BREACH OF PROMISE. 


FOX v, COX-—-ACTION 
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** What, never?” ‘* Well. . . hardly ever.” 


** Never.” 


Verdict for Plaintiff. Damages one shilling. 


aisle and put your tongue out at him?” 


Plaintiff cross-examined.—‘*‘ Did you look across the 
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A SOFT ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH. 








QUILLETS FROM THE COURTS. 


AN AFFAIR OF OUTPOSTS. 


The Pontefract Election Petition in Court V. Mr. Sam. Pope, 

Mrs. Cathcart listens to a genial though Q.C., a famous gladiator of Parliamentary Committee Rooms, 

unfavourable judgment in the Court of and his client, the sitting M.P. for Pontefract, defend the seat 

Appeal, and retires defeated but good- and score the first point. Mr. Pope provides for a warm 
humoured. encounter. 


A LEADING QUESTION. 


A leading question is one which suggests the answer, and as such is inadmissible by counsel examining his 











own witness. The art of 
examination-in-chief, as 
it is called, consists, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lock- 
wood, in leading a 
witness as much as 
possible, without making 
your questions technically 
** objectionable.”’ This is 
a very difficult art, espe- 
cially with a_ puzzle- 
headed witness. Counsel 
on the one side craftily 
strives to get out his facts, 
while he on the other 
side is equally on the 
alert to prevent this 
operation being success- 
ful. Many a passage of 
arms is the result. 

The other day an old 
lady was run over by a 
cart and sued for 
damages :— 

Mr, Willis, Q.C. (her 
counsel).— Well, when 
you got into the middle of 
the road, what happened? 

Witness.—Nothing. 

Mr. Willis, QC. 
(making a bolt for it).— 
But did you look round 
and see... .? 

Mr. Kemp, Q.C. (on 
the other side).—Oh, I 
say, Mr. Willis, you 
must #o¢ lead the witness. 

Mr. Willis, Q.C.— 
Well, I am sure I was 
perfectly simple— 

Mr. Kemp, Q.C.— 
Yes, like the Heathen 
Mr. Willis, Q.C. Chinee. 
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GAUZE FAN EDGED WITH LACE. 


GOSSIP ON DRESS. 
By MRS. WHITLEY. 


ECOGNISING the keen interest 
which women take at the present 
moment in all popular publications, and 
knowing that dress is a never-failing 
topic of feminine conversation, the 
editor of Zhe English Illustrated Magazine 
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FAN OF WHITE BRUSSELS POINT LACE. ders must needs 
be balanced by a 


has asked me to 
article each 


contribute a_ short 
month on _ dress 


corresponding expanse of 
and_ before long, | make no doubt, we shall 


fashion, in which pretty things will be 
described and hints given as to forth- 
coming modes. 

There can be little doubt, I think, that 
at the present moment we are hovering 
on the verge of a revival, if not of actual 
crinoline, at all 
events of the very 
full and ample 
skirts which were 
worn by English- 
women of _ all 
classes _five-and- 
twenty years ago. 
Wider and wider 
grow our skirts, 
while linings of 
horsehair and 
buckram are grad- 
ually vanishing be- 
fore the insidious 
introduction of 
wires and steels. 
As far as stiffening 
goes, it is a case 
of here a little 
and there a little, 
for the enormous 
width of our shoul- 


skirt, and 


NOTICE TO BINDERS.— 7hese pages, being devoted to topics of current interest only, are not intended to be 
bound up with the volume. 











GOSSIP ON DRESS. 


be seen in gowns which measure no less 
than eight yards round the hem. 

For my own part I think there is much 
to be said in favour of the wide skirts, 
always providing that they are not 
allowed to err on the side of. ‘‘ wasteful 
and ridiculous excess.” If 1 were asked 
to choose between the undulating skirts 
of the crinoline days, setting well away 
from the feet, and leaving one free to walk 
gracefully, and the limp and shapeless 
garb of the First Empire, with its close- 
clinging folds revealing with impartial 
cruelty the deficiencies of the painfully 
angular or the too generous outlines of 
the portly figure beneath, I know that 
my vote would be distinctly in favour of 
the much-abused crinoline ! 

The summer millinery this year promises 
to be wonderfully picturesque. The 
flowers employed for trimming nowadays 
are carefully constructed in close imita- 
tion of natural blossoms. Roses and 
mignonette form the chief trimming in 
one of the pretty hats shown in our photo- 
graphic illustrations, the hats in question 
having been selected at Madame Farey’s, 
231, Regent Street. The shape is a most 
becoming one, and is carried out in coarse 
deige straw, the brim turned up sharply 
from the face in front. Pink roses rest 








BUTTERCUP HAT 


upon the hair, and also stand upright 
upon the crown, while green velvet bows 
and clusters of mignonette are placed at 
the back. The other hat is of the new 
**sun-burnt” straw, with a band of black 
straw let info the brim, and a black crown. 














HAT OF 


BEIGE STRAW AND ROSES. 

The brim is lightly veiled with a pleating 
of fine black lace, while the rest of the 
trimming consists of a cluster of black 
ostrich plumes and bunches of golden 
yellow buttercups. 

It is a curious fact that most of the 
new French hats and bonnets have two 
upright flower aigrettes, or feather ospreys 
one on each side, in place of the single 
high trimming in the centre of the front, 
which has been so generally worn during 
the past year. These double horns give 
a strangely square effect to the head, but 
they are undoubtedly becoming to many 
faces. The pretty bows of accordion- 
pleated lace have also a very smart 
effect, and look equally well in black or 
cream colour. In fact, many of the 
summer bonnets seem to consist merely 
of a lace bow and a tiny bunch of scarlet 
geraniums or a single rose, with a few 
leaves and a bow of velvet, caught 
together by a jetted pin. Now that our 
heads are being ‘‘ worn large,” it is only 
natural that our bonnets should become 
small by degrees and beautifully less. 

In the way of new materials, everything 
which is not shot is shaded, and of the 
two effects the former is by far the prettier, 
many of the softly blended colours being 
really beautiful. They are most 
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Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus post free on application to G. MELLIN, MARLBORO’ WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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MELLIN’S 
For INFANTS FOOD 





and INVALIDS 


**Clyde Villa, Clifton Road, Rugby. 
** DEAR S1r,—I cannot speak too highly of your ‘ Food,’ 
which in the case of my little boy (64 months), brought w 
entirely upon it, has proved in every way satisfactory. 
think you will agree that the enclosed photo of the robust 
and happy lad bears out what I have thought it due to you 
to say.—Yours very truly, ALFRED EYDEN.” 


IMELLIN'S EMULSION 


Of COD LIVER OIL and HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


i The Finest Nutritive and Tonic Food fer Delicate Children and 
Weakly Adults. 


4 Very Palatable. Easily Digested. Perfectly Safe. 
Price Qs. (6d. and 4s. and 4s. 6d. per bottle. 


/MELLIN'S FOOD BISCUITS 


(Manufactured by CARR & CO, Carlisle, specially for G. MELLIN). 
DIGESTIVE. NOURISHING. SUSTAINING. 


m® For Children after Weaning, the Aged and Dyspeptic, and for all who 
require a Simple, Nutritiors and Sustaining F 


Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. 











per Tin. 





JEWSBURY & BROWN'S 


White, Sound Teeth, 
Healthy Gums, to 


Orienta 


oO RLEANS ING, bate. A83 
fan RESERVING THE ETH 2 G1, 


Old Age. 









PREPARED BY 


13 red v. & BE 


CAUTION.—The 
only Genuine is 
JEWSBURY AND 





Have you Corns? 


ALLCOCK’S 
CORN PLASTERS 


will afford instant relief—but get 
AL ILCOC;E’S. 



























ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palp 
They act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
circumstances, 
From their use. 


Sold in Bottles at 4s. 14d., 2s. 9d. 


and thousands of persons 











SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY 














are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 
fo all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
Heartburn, Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 
itations, General Debility, Costiveness, de, 


mild in their 


can now bear testimony to the bencfils to be derived 


antl 
Spasms, 


aperient ; are operation, safe under any 


, and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


























GOSSIP ON DRESS. 





effective of all, 
perhaps, in the 
crocodile — silk 
crépons, some 
of which are 


deep rose- 
colour in one 
light, grass- 
green in an- 
other, and in 


yet a third as- 
pect, a happy 
combination of 
the two col- 
ours, resulting 
in a kind of 
deep rich peach 
blossom, more 
easily imagined 
than described. 

The gown for 
Ascot was 
sketched at 
Messrs. Dick- 
ins and Jones’s, 
in Regent 
Street, and is 
destined to 
make its appearance later on in the royal 
enclosure. It is arranged in crépon, in 
a very pale shade of fresh-butter yellow, 
trimmed with wide chestnut brown satin 
ribbons and old Venetian point lace. 
The full sleeves are of 
satin to the elbow, and of transparent 
lace from the elbow to the wrist. The 
hat has a brim of wired Venetian point, 
and a trimming of chestnut brown ostrich 
feathers and palest yellow roses. 

Pretty frocks for garden parties will be 
greatly in demand all through June. 
Our artist hassketched a charming dress of 
this description at Messrs. Redmayne’s in 
New Bond Street. It is made in a quaint 
old-world glacé silk, in a pretty shade of 
lavender, faintly shot with green. The 
lower part of the skirt is formed of a 
deep flounce of lavender grenadine, very 
finely accordion-pleated, and _ slightly 
darker in tone than the lavender of the 
silk. Above this flounce there are four 
graduated bands of jewelled passemen- 
terie. The cross-over bodice and the big 
sleeves are of the glacé silk. The hat is 
of green rush, with an accordion-pleated 
bow of Javender chiffon, a black osprey, 














FROCK FOR A GARDEN PARTY. 


chestnut brown. 





and a_ cluster 
of shaded 
roses. 


What are we 
to purchase for 


the inevitable 
wedding  pre- 
sents ? Real 


lace fans never 
come amiss as 
bridal gifts, 
and I am glad 
to be able to 
show you, in 
one of our 
illustrations, a 
lovely fan of 
white Brussels 
point lace, with 
mother of pearl 
sticks, mount- 
ed_ in silver, 
and wonder- 
fully effective 
in design. A 
very pretty fan 
of a less costly 
kind is shown 
in another illustration. It is made 
of gauze in quite a new shape, daintily 
painted and edged with lace. Both these 
fans come from Mr. Penberthy, 390, 
Oxford Street. 

A quaint little diamond brooch, which 
will form a charming present, is also 














A SMART GOWN FOR ASCOT. 













Wiesesetasy, included among our 
sae eas Sketches, and is one of 
Bthe latest productions 


rof the Goldsmiths’ and 
b Silversmiths’ Company, 
™ 112, Regent Street, 
Na who also have a chasec 

silver waist-buckle from 


“an antique design. 

fe Buckles of this kind 

Nex are absolutely mneces- 

" Sary nowadays, when 

SILVER WAIST- waistbands are so in- 
— inevitable an _ article 


of feminine attire. 

Next month, I shall hope to prepare 
for your benefit some gossip on the sub- 
ject of boating and yachting gowns, to- 
gether with sketches of the newest things 
in the way of sailor hats, race-cloaks, 
and travelling wraps. 





DIAMOND SWALLOW BROOCH. 





























** PROMISES.” 
FACSIMILE OF AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY G. F. WATTS, R.A. 








